New fireproof refinery: built in 1925 


NIAGARA BRAND 


Genuine double refined Saltpetre (nitrate 
of potash) and double refined Nitrate of 
Soda—“The old reliable way to cure 
meat right”—both complying with the 
requirements of the B. A. I. 


- BATTELLE & RENWICK, INC. 


Established 1840 _ 80 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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AVES enough time and labor to pay for itself in 
a short time. 


50% to 65% is a conservative saving which this 
wonderful machine can earn for you in time and 
labor in the sausage room. 


It puts the casings on the stuffer tube 2 to 3 times 
faster than by hand, without tearing the casings and 
without tiring the operator. 


Hundreds of users have told us they would never go 
back to the old hand method! 


You can save yourself a lot of money with the 
Schonland Casing puller. Let us send you one on 
15 days’ FREE TRIAL! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


50 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 





AACA AANA 


BUFFALO’ 


SILENT CUTTERS ~ GRINDERS ~ MIXERS ~ STUFFERS 
SCHONLAND CASING PULLER 


The complete line of 

“BUFFALO” Quality 

Sausage Machinery in- 
cludes these world- 
famous machines. 


“BUFFALO” Silent Cutter 


Produces the finest quality 
sausage meat. 


“BUFFALO” Meat Grinder 


No more grinder troubles 


when you install a “BUFFALO,” 


“BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 


Equipped with the famous 
leakproof Superior piston. 


“BUFFALO” Meat Mixer 


Mixes meat most thoroughly 
in least time, 


“BUFFALO” Self-Emptying 
Silent Cutter 


Cuts and empties a bowl of 
meat in 4 minutes. 
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Is there anything the matter 
with the packing industry? 

If there is, what can be done to 
correct it? 


There have been many theories 
as to the real difficulties that be- 
set the industry, and just as 
many as to how they should be 
overcome. 


The belief within the industry 
is general that the profit is in- 
sufficient, in view of the capital 
invested and the risks taken. 


This condition, however, is not 
peculiar to meat packing. 


Common to Other Industries 


A recent issue of the monthly 
economic review of the National 
City Bank of New York made the 
following pertinent reference to 
this situation, under the title 
“Profits in Business :” 


“It is well-known among business men 
that, although the volume of business 
has been large in recent years, the mar- 
gins of profit as a rule have been small. 
Wages have been high, the wage-earning 
population has been generally employed, 
the output of the industries has been 
large, and the consumption of necessities, 
comforts and luxuries has been on a scale 
never before known. But it has been 
Satirically called ‘profitless prosperity.’ 

‘In many instances certain leaders, 
low-cost producers, working to capacity 
and possessing the most approved facil- 
ities, have made satisfactory profits, but 
@ great volume of the business has been 
“done with unsatisfactory profits or 


asses.” 





































“Mons and practices in the meat in- 
~austry that affect profits adverse- 

Wy. Can these be singled out and 
corrected ? 










< There are undoubtedly condi- 


The Present Status of Meat Packing 


First of a Series of Studies Into 
Packinghouse Conditions Has to Do 
With Adequacy of Packers’ Profits 


Realizing the need to know 
what these adverse factors are, 
and to find out how they might 
be met successfully, the Institute 
of American Meat Packers under- 
took a fact-finding study, as out- 
lined in THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER of January 21, 1928. 


An Effort to Get the Facts 

This study was undertaken 
with the hope that on the basis 
of the findings lawful recommen- 
dations could be made which, 
when carried out, would help 
meat packers earn a return ap- 
proaching that of other indus- 
tries, where risks involved are 
commensurate. 

The study was assigned to W. 
W. Woods, Executive Vice-Presi- 











Packers’ Profits 


In the search for an answer to 
this question of packers’ profits 
Mr. Woods found: 


1. During the past three years 
Pa Pan. Hh wd packers made 
more money than packers who both 
slaughtered and cured meats. 

2. Of the food and apparel in- 
dustries, and some of eir by- 
products industries, slaughtering 
and meat packing ranked in the 
seventh ee of profit makers, 
ave: 4.9 cent on invest- 
ment during the five years, 1922- 
1926. 

3. The return on investment in 
the packing industry was higher 
than industrial Sana yields during 
1922-1926. The average for the 
period was reduced due to the iow 
return in 1922. 

4. While a considerable number 
of packers have earned a higher 
rate of return than the average, 
— the past six years an und 

small rate of profit, on investment 
has been returned for the industry 
as a whole. 























dent of the Institute, who based 
it on the following major prem- 
ise: 

Competition and Its Results 

“Competition in the packing in- 
dustry has increased in intensity 
and has reached a point where— 

“1. The most efficient operators 
gain only a modest net profit— 
one so modest as to raise the ques- 
tion whether it is commensurate 
with the nature of the business 
and with the service rendered; 

“2. Operators of average effi- 
ciency seem to have recurrent 
periods of tension; 

“3. Many operators—the ex- 
ceptions including those who have 
achieved extraordinary effective- 
ness or who are peculiarly situ- 
ated—seem to pass_ through 
periods of uncertainty or diffi- 
culty. 

“Under this situation an un- 
wholesome note of bitterness and 
personal criticism is injected into 
the industry. Packers who are 
losing money are liable to attrib- 
ute their troubles to their more 
successful fellows. 

“Sentimentally and economi- 
cally, such a situation deserves 
study and, within the law; cor- 
rection.” 

Before focusing his study on 
any particular problem of the in- 
dustry, Mr. Woods undertook a 
preliminary survey of the eco- 
nomic situation of meat packing. 

Looking Into Packers’ Profits 

That survey was directed at 
three points, as follows: 
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1. Is the packer’s profit unduly 
small? 


2. Some probable factors tend- 
ing to narrow profit-rates in 
meat packing; and, 

3. Some avenues a search for 
betterment might take. 

A report on this preliminary 
survey is being issued in three 
sections, under the general title, 
“Some Tentative Observations 
Concerning the Present Status of 
Meat Packing.” 

The first of these relates to the 
question, “Is the Packer’s Profit 
Unduly Small?” 


Hopes for Helpful Results 


In presenting the first report 
Mr. Woods says: 

“It is hoped that this formula- 
tion, which is largely observation- 
al and which makes no claim to 
exhaustiveness or to precision in 
degree, detail, or scope, may be 
stimulating and _ constructively 
evocative. 

“It is a tentative statement, 
thrown on the table before a full 
investigation has been made. It 
furnishes a basis of approach in 
the search for facts, and con- 
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W. W. WOODS. 
Executive Vice President, Institute of 


American Meat Packers. 
structive recommendations based 
thereon. 

“The purpose so far has been 
to indicate rather than to present 
fully some elements in the eco- 
nomic situation of meat packing. 

“In short, this document is a 








SALES AND PROFITS OF 514 PACKERS IN 1925. 

Summary of reports covering operations for the year 1925 of 514 meat packing concerns subject 
to the Packers and Stockyards Act, filed with the Packers and Stockyards Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

No. of 
Concerns 


Profit on Profit on 


Average 
Net Worth Sales 


Net Worth Net Sales 
Federally Inspected Slaughterers 
$601,911,946.31 $2,314,699,045.02 
73,302,789.76 380,979,914.23 
71,748, 731.67 348,271,127.62 
50,179, 987.93 287,305,945.71 


Net Worth Net Profit 


Over $20,000,000 % 
Over 4,000,000 9 
Over 1,000,000...... 34 


Under 1,000,000 151 


$33,877.451.04 5. 
2,213,289.26 3 
6.324,521.80 8 
2.180,269.72 4. 





Total $797,143,455.67 $3,331, 256,032.58 
Non-Federally Inspected Slaughterers 


$ 26,570,892.86 $ 133,726,320,82 $ 2.015,336.31 


$44,595,531.82 5.58 


Under $1,000,000 





All slaughterers.......339 $823, 714,348.53 $3,464,982,353.40 $46,610,868.13 


Non-Slaughterers 
$ 71,711,981.08 $ 146,614,437.64 
17,162,581.41 55,669,526.36 
27, 679,533.82 140,722, 156.43 


$4,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


$13,089, 205.96 
1,381,304.18 
3,476, 868.78 


Over 
Over 
Under 





$116,554,096.31 $ 343,006,120.43 
940, 268,444.84 3,807 ,988,473.83 


$17.947,378.92 
64,558, 247.05 


All non-slaughterers.. .175 
Grand total 








SALES AND PROFITS OF 580 PACKERS IN 1926. 

Summary of reports covering operations for the year 1926 of 580 meat packing concerns subject 
to the Packers and Stockyards Act, filed with the Packers and Stockyards Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

No. of 
Concerns 


Profit on 
Net Worth 


Profit on 
Sales 


Average 
Net Worth Net Sales 
Federally Inspected Slaughterers 
$608,944,935.18 $2,135,118,483.94 
81,851,020.72 430,524, 676.36 
1,000,000. ..... 34 6 131.42 360, 270,366.27 
1,000,000 149 50,557,703.86 298,911,898.44 


Net Worth Net Profit 
1.45% 
0.71 
1.40 
0.58 


Over $20,000,000 4* 
Over 4.000,000 11 
Over 
Under 


$31,016.351.72 5.09% 
3,046,417.48 3.72 
5,049,934.68 
1,749,013.28 





DOMED davss cin ack ee 198 $808,308,691.18 $3,224,825,423.01 $40,861,717.16 


Non-Federally Inspected Slaughterers 


Under $1,000,000+ $ 32,165,536.18 $ 178,166,766.47 $ 2,005,173.47 





All slaughterers $840,474, 227.36 £42,866, 890.63 
Non-Slaughterers 
$105,309,238.27 $ 155,979,993.82 
12.068,047.50 29,671,816.60 
32,064, 603.82 161, 224,638.49 


$3,402, 992,189.48 


Over $ 4,000,000 
Over 1,000,000 
Under 1,000,000 


$11,726,505.83 
615,894.30 
3,819,487.39 


5.10 
11.91 





All non-slaughterers. .197 $149,441,889.59 $ 346,876.448.91 $16,161,887.52 10.81 
Grand total 989,916, 116.95 3,749,868,638.39 59,028, 778.15 5.96 r 
* Change of fiscal year by two companies resulted in reports being filed to cover only eight and 
ten months, respectively. 
+ Includes one concern with net worth over $1,000,000. 
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rapid overview of the field, whig 
may be useful in determining th 
part in which we should start dig. 
ging first.” 

The data and conclusions of this 
section of the survey by Mr. Woods ate 


in part as follows. The language is that 
of Mr. Woods’ report. 


Is the Packer’s Profit Unduly 
Small? 


That packers’ profits are less thay 
they should be is a common belief jp 
this industry. 

This belief was not accepted as cop. 
clusive. Instead, a quick study of profits 
in meat packing and in other food jp. 
dustries was made. 

First, some figures on packers’ profits 
are cited without much reference to the 
profits of other industries. A start is 
made with the current annual reports 
of packers whose statements for their 


respective fiscal years ending in 1927: 


are most readily available. 

Figures covering operations during 
1927 have been obtained for eleven 
companies. These companies had, ap 
proximately, an aggregate net worth of 
$632,000,000, aggregate gross sales of 
$2,500,000,000, and aggregate net 
profits of $13,500,000. 

Sales and Investment Returns. 

Thus, the averaged profit on sales 
was about one-half of 1 per cent, and 
the averaged return on investment was 
a little over 2 per cent. (In some 
cases, both investment and profits in- 
volved non-meat lines.) 

Those figures are too limited in time, 
and perhaps in scope, to bear much 
weight. But with respect to the year 
just closed (1927) they show that eleven 
companies (including the four largest, 
with such advantages and disadvantages 
as accrue from large-scale operation) 
did not realize a satisfactory profit on 
the owners’ investment. 

To the pork packer, the figures and 
the facts surrounding them may sug- 
gest, although not conclusively, that 
these companies were unable to realize 
for their pork such values as would 
give them a fair net gain over the 
prices they paid for hogs. 

Killer vs. Non-Killer Profits. 

Through the courtesy of the Packers 
and Stockyards Administration, which 
is appreciatively acknowledged, we are 
enabled to present some exceedingly i- 
teresting figures on the profit-rates of 
different kinds of packing companies # 
reported by them to the administra 
tion. 

The figures apply to the years 192 
and 1926. If the ratios in those yeals 
for the different groupings of packers 
are typical, these statistics seem @ 
have great significance for all packers 

It is apparent'from these tables that 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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Packers Convention Takes in All Industries 


Meeting at Atlantic City Followed 
By Conference of Major Industries 


Arrangements are well under 
way for the 23rd annual conven- 
tion of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, which will be held 
in Atlantic City and New York 
October 19 to 24, inclusive. 

The general convention sessions 
will be preceded by sectional 
meetings held in Atlantic City on 
Friday and Saturday, October 19 
and 20. These sectional meetings, 
which will be designed to interest 
executives and departmental men, 
will be on the following topics: 

Accounting. 

Chemistry. 

Engineering and Construction. 

Operating. 

Public Relations. 

Purchasing. 

Sales and Advertising. 

Sunday afternoon probably will 
be devoted to a concert and tea at 
which those who attend the con- 
vention will have an opportunity 
to renew acquaintances made at 
previous conventions, and perhaps 


‘make new ones. 


The general sessions will begin 
on Monday morning and will con- 
tinue at Atlantic City through 
Tuesday. 


Move to New York for Finale 


From Atlantic City the conven- 
tion will move ta New York to 
attend on Wednesday, October 24, 
the Conference of Major Indus- 
tries which will be held at Colum- 
bia University, under the joint 
auspices of the University and the 
Institute, with the co-operation of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York and the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. 

At this conference a leader 
from each of nearly all the major 
industries will discuss the indus- 
try from whence he comes. 


Announcement is made that 
Charles E. Mitchell, president of 
the National, City Bank of New 
York, will discuss the financial 
situation; that Frank B. Noyes, 
president of the Associated Press 
and publisher of the Washington 
Evening Star, will discuss print- 
ing and publishing; that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, president of the 








At New York and Dinner to Pioneers 


American Construction Council, 
will discuss the status of the 
building and construction indus- 


‘tries, and that L. F. Loree, chair- 


man of the board of the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company, 
and president of the Delaware and 
Hudson Company, will discuss 
transportation. 


Conference of Major Industries. 


The following statement concerning 
the conference was issued by the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York: 


“L. F. Loree, President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, and Bertram H. Borden, Acting 
President of The Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, announce the development of 
plans for the conference of major in- 
dustries at Columbia University on 
October 24, at which big business of 
the United States will take stock of 
itself. 

“Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Bank, has accepted an 
invitation to discuss the financial situ- 
ation. Other leaders of equal note will 
discuss the status of their respective 
industries. The session is being jointly 
arranged by the University, the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, and The Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York.” 

The statement by Mr. Borden and 
Mr. Loree follows: 

“The co-operating agencies are tak- 
ing steps to achieve an unusual degree 
and scope of participation in the con- 
ference by American business. Local 
committees are being appointed in each 
division of business to arrange for the 
attendance of leaders from that field. 


Committees in Each Industry. 
“For example, in the case of the 





and 


printing 
Frank B. Noyes, president of the Asso- 
ciated Press and publisher of the 


publishing industry, 


Washington Evening Star, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak; and the 
following gentlemen have been invited 
—and have consented—to become mem- 
bers of the cooperating committee: 
Roy Howard, chairman of the board of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers; 
Adolph Ochs, publisher of the New 
York Times; Ralph Pulitzer, president 
of the Press Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the New York World, and 
Ogden M. Reid, editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune and president of the 
New York Tribune, Inc. 

“Similarly, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
president of the American Construction 
Council, will discuss the status of the 
building and construction industry, and 
the local committee includes S. W. 
Straus, president of S. W. Straus and 


Company, and Louis Jay Horowitz, 
president of the Thompson-Starrett 
Company. 


“The theme of the Conference will be 
the current situation of the major in- 
dustries. Following the Conference, a 
dinner will be given to American in- 
dustrial pioneers.” 

Honor American Industrial Pioneers. 

The dinner to American industrial 
pioneers will be an outstanding feature 
of the conference. Acceptances already 
have been reecived from some of the 
most notable industrial pioneers in 
America. Names will be announced 
soon. 

To this dinner will be invited the 
entire faculty of Columbia University, 
and the entire membership of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York and of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, in addition to the 
membership of the Institute. 


Buy Hogs at Cutting Value to Avoid Loss 


In view of the constantly in- 
creasing strength in the hog mar- 
ket packers should be watching 
how their hogs cut out every day. 

Cutting losses on hogs are diffi- 
cult to make up. The market 
does not turn far enough in favor 
of the packer to enable him to re- 
—_ any considerable cut-out 
Oss. 


The principal trouble with the cur- 
rent market seems to be that not 
enough discrimination is being made 
between quality hogs and _ poorer 
grades. Practically everything on the 
list is selling above $10 on the Chicago 
market, and most of the grades above 
$11. 

These prices would be just about in 
line with present green product prices 


22 


for hogs making first grade cuts. But 
they are very much out of line on hogs 
that must go into lower grade product. 

If any considerable portion of these 
hogs goes to dry salt cuts, and to the 
lower grade hams and bacon, then the 
packer is experiencing a considerable 
cutting loss. 

Even on first quality cuts, bellies are 
priced below what they should be in 
view of the price of live hogs. Green 
picnics are too low, and hams are just 
on the border line for $11 hogs. When 
prices go above this hams are too low. 

The general hog situation looks 
favorable both to the packer and pro- 
ducer. But it will be a misfortune for 
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both if product should get high. 

The way to keep product from go- 
ing too high is to buy hogs at their 
cutting value. Live prices get out of 
line very fast when the cut-out value 
of hogs is lost sight of. When the 
packer can see his money in the hog 
the day he buys him, he stands a good 
chance to see it again when he sells the 
cuts. 


The following Short Form Hog Test 
has been worked out on the basis of 
prices of live hogs and green product at 
Chicago on July 25, 1928. By-product 


credits and labor costs are average, and . 


will vary in different plants. 

The test is submitted merely as a guide, 
and a reminder to packers that the data 
it furnishes each day is invaluable to 
them, and should be before them when 
they buy their hogs the following day. 
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NEW ZEALAND MEAT RESEARCH. 


N. L. Wright, F.1.C., D.1.C., liaison 
officer of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research of the govern. 
ment of New Zealand, was a visitor to 
the offices of THE NATIONAL PRoyy. 
SIONER in the course of a tour of the 
United States in the interest of his 
government. 

In cooperation with the meat indus. 
try of that country a meat products re. 
search association has been fo 
with applied research on meat and by. 
products as its first object, the expense 
of the work being borne jointly by the 
government and the industry. Mp 
Wright was able to obtain many valy. 
able ideas from the work done by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 


SHORT FORM HOG TEST 


Columns headed PRICE and AMOUNT are figured from product prices in “The National Provisioner 
Daily Market Service” of July 25, 1928, representing actual transactions, Chicago, that date, 


180 lbs. 


Percent 
live wt. Price. 


10/12 13.90 .2014: $2.85 12/16 13.75 


Product. Avg. 


200 lbs. 


Percent 


Amount. Avg. live wt. Price. 


20141 $2.82 14/18 


250 Ibs. 


Percent 
live wt. Price. 


13.50 


Amount. Avg. Amonnt, 


20381 $2.75 


5.50 5.60 5.50 
4.00 


8.50 


Picnics 
Boston Butts ........ 4.10 
Pork Loins (bladein). 6/8 9.50 

8/10 11.50 


13542 .75 «5/7 
20143 84 
2914 2.80 
18142 2.10 


131442 76 «6/8 
4.00 201%? 82 

8/10 9.10 2714% 2.50 10/14 

8/14 10.70 18° 1.98.12/16 

16/20 

8/12 


134? 2 
20% 22 
235° 2.01 
5.50 .1634+4 
6.00 .1514* 
5.00 .10¢ 

2.00 .09%* 
2.50 .11? 28 
13.00 .117714 1.58 
1.00 .11* Jl 
1.50 .10* 15 
1.25 .02 02 
0.10 .08 Ol 
0.65 .02 1 


Fat Backs 

Plates and Jowls 

Raw leaf 

P. S. lard, rend. wt.... 
Spare ribs 

Lean trimmings 
Rough feet 

Tails 

Neck bones 


1.75 .09%* 17 
1.75 .11? 19 
11.70 .11774% 1.38 
1.15 . 13 
1.60 . 16 
1.60 . 03 
0.15 . O01 
0.80 . 02 


65.00 


2.00 .09%*  .20 
2.00 111: 22 
13.75 .1177% 1.62 
1.00 .114 ‘11 
1.50 .10 15 
1.25 .02 02 
0.10 .08 01 
0.65 .02 01 
70.00 


Total cutting yield... . 65.40 


——— 


$10.96 


$11.17 


Total cutting value... $11.43 


(100 lbs. live wt., Chicago) 
*8%,¢ per pound has been deducted from market price for accumulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling 
commission, etc. The discount on account of the percentage of No. 2 hams is also included in this deduction. 


*16¢ per pound has been deducted from market price for accumulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling 
commission, etc. : 


*1¢ per pound has been deducted for selling and delivery expense and for shrink. 
“le per pound has been deducted for labor and expense in curing. 
All prices are figured on a loose basis. 


Here’s where you figure your net returns (based on 100 Ibs. live weight, Chicago): 
TOTAL CUTTING VALUE (from above) $11.17 $10.96 
Edible and inedible killing offal value = 30 20 
TOTAL GROSS VALUE $11.47 $11.26 
CHARGES 


Hogs cost alive per 100 lbs. 
Add freight, bedding, etc., if any 


Buying, driving, labor, refrigeration, repairs and 
plant overhead J 50 
Killing condemnations and death losses in transit 5 
(say 1 per cent of live cost) ‘J mk | 
TOTAL OUTLAY per 100 lbs. alive: 


Deduct TOTAL OUTLAY from TOTAL GROSS 
VALUE to get profit or loss per 100 lbs. 
Loss per cwt $0.39 
Loss per hog $0.41 $0.78 


The cost figures and expense deductions given above are furnished by a representative packing company. 
for purposes of illustration, and undoubtedly will vary slightly from the figures of other companies. 


$11.25 $11.10 


$11.86 
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Pumping Hams Is Made an Exact Operation 








New Pressure Metering Device 
Measures the Pickle Accurately 
Get Best Results in Curing 


to 


Pumping hams has always 
been a rather haphazard and un- 
scientific operation. 


It has been haphazard because 
the operation is dependent entire- 
ly upon the human element, with 
no check to determine how well 
the work has been done. 


It has been unscientific because 
—no matter how conscientious 
the workmen may be—the ap- 
paratus with which they have 
had to work was not of a type to 
give entirely accurate results. 


Pumping curing pickle into meats, 
long ago became a recognized opera- 
tion. It has been the custom with most 
curers of meats to inject a small por- 
tion of the curing solution into the 
shank of the hams. This is done on ac- 
count of the large proportion of sinews 
and tough muscles in the shank and 
around the stifel joint. 


Must Measure the Pickle. 


It is the ambition of all curers of 
hams to turn out a well-cured piece 
of meat and, at the same time, to in- 
sure its being mild in salt flavor and 
always uniform. 

In order to do this it is absolutely 
essential that the amount of curing so- 
lution injected into the ham be in di- 
rect proportion to the size or weight of 
the ham. The pumping pickle must 
be measured exactly for each average 
of hams put down, and the same per- 
centage of solution put in each ham. 

To be a successful curer of fine hams 
these points must be followed faith- 
fully. 

In the past the injecting of curing 
solutions has been by the use of hand- 
operated pymps. Usually these were 
mounted on a barrel which contained 
the curing solution. 


How It Is Operated. 


These pumps consist of a small brass 
cylinder in which a plunger or piston is 
actuated by a hand lever. The amount 
of the solution thrown is regulated by 
the length of the stroke, and the 
amount injected into each ham by the: 
number of strokes. 

The best of the old style pumps have 
means of adjusting the stroke, and also 
Means of assuring that a full stroke 
be made each time. Many curers, how- 








ever, have used pumps which had no 
adjustment devices whatever. 

There is now a new device available 
which measures the solution as it is 
being injected by pressure into the 
meat. By the use of this instrument it is 
possible to put the pumping operation, 
so vitally important to the successful 
results of the cure, on a scientific basis. 
The man in charge of curing opera- 
tions has perfect control of the pump- 
ing operations at all time. 

Control of the Curing. 

It is a very simple matter to change 
a formula when using this device. Also 
it is possible to control the percentage 
of solution injected into the ham much 
more closely to the ideal quantity than 
is possible with the old-fashioned 
pumps. 

The device consists of a specially 
constructed meter of great accuracy, 
with the large dial so arranged that it 
can be read conveniently This meter is 
mounted on a special stand in front of 
the operator. 

Where the curing or _ so-called 
“pumping solution” is manufactured on 
an upper floor, at an_ elevation 
sufficiently high to give 20 to 30 lbs. 
pressure, the liquid may be piped di- 
rectly to the meter and forced into the 
ham by gravity. Should the solution 








be made on a lower floor, it is filled 
into a pressure tank upon which a con- 
trolled air pressure is maintained, simi- 
lar to a hydrostatic water supply 
system. 

Check on the Operator. 

The device indicates the amount of 
solution forced into each ham and reg- 
isters the total amount of solution han- 
dled in pounds. The registering fea- 
ture makes it possible to check the 
amount of solution used against the 
total weight of hams put down, so that 
at the end of each day the curing 
superintendent has a definite check on 
the operator’s accuracy. 

The fact that this is possible has a 
tendency to make the operator very 
careful to see that his work is done 
accurately. 

The new device has been thoroughly 
tested in practice. With it the work 
is done faster and, of course, much 
easier than by the old-hand pumping 
method. In large plants where a man 
is employed to do the pumping only, 
labor can be saved because one man 
can easily force the curing solution into 
the meats. 

The apparatus is known as a 
curometer, and was devised by Howard 
Wilson and A. Downing, well-known 
packinghouse operating experts. 


METER MEASURES AMOUNT OF PICKLE PUMPED INTO HAMS. 

The pumping pickle is forced into the hams either by pressure or by gravity, 
the amount going into cach ham being accurately registered. 
of pickle used is also registered in pounds. 
on pumping operations. 


The total amount 
This makes possible an exact check 












Points of Law 
for the Trade 


Legal information on matters affecting 
your daily business that may save you 
money. 




















PACKER NOT A MANUFACTURER. 


A recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania holds that a 
packing company engaged in preparing 
hams and other meat products, and 
selling them at wholesale, is not en- 
gaged in “manufacturing” so as to be 
subject to a license tax imposed on 
manufacturers (Commonwealth v. Wei- 
land Packing Co. 141 Atl. 148). 

The packing company in question 
was engaged in making, packing and 
selling beef and pork products. As ‘an 
example of the processes which the 
company employed, the manner of cur- 
ing hams for market was taken as 
representative. The ham was cut from 
the carcass, cured in solutions of ni- 
trate of soda, sugar and water, there- 
after incased in cotton and hung over 
a fire of hickory wood; in like manner 
bacon and pork are cured for the mar- 
ket by a use of solutions and final 
smoking. And as to the skins taken 
from the animals, these are scraped 
and soaked in salt and remain what 
they originally were, untanned skins. 

As stated, it was held that the pack- 
ing company was not engaged in man- 
ufacturing. There is, the court as- 
serted, no application of labor and skill 
whereby the original article has been 
changed to a new or different substance 
to be put to a use not intended for 
the original. 

To constitute the making of a manu- 
factured article, it is essential that the 
article which emerges should not be 
the same, but a new and different pro- 
duction. And the article in its changed 
shape must be adapted to a different 
use and purpose than was the original 
before alterations were made. 

Speaking particularly of hams, the 
court says that the ultimate article 
produced ready for sale was just the 
same in form, character and substance 
after treatment as before. There has 
been injected into it salt solutions; 
otherwise the original substance is 
there. There may have been a change 
in coloration, but no special change in 
form or substance. 

From the moment of its separation 
from the carcass, the ham remains con- 
stantly intact; it retains practically its 
original shape and size, and neither the 
curing solution which is pumped into 
it, nor the solution in which it is 
steeped, nor the chemical preparation 
with which it is “scrubbed” nor the 
ultimate “smoking” applied to it, have 
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done anything more irk changing the 
original meat than to modify its color 
and taste and prevent deterioration and 
decay. The purpose and use for which 
it was originally cut from the carcass 
as a ham is exactly the same—to be 
used as a food. 


{Ed. Note—Though the legal phraseol- 
ogy of this case will amuse the packer 
reader, it will interest him to know that 
in the eyes of the law he is not a manu- 
facturer, and does not have to pay a tax 
as such, at least in one state.) 


CATTLE AND CALF STANDARDS. 

Official standards for grades of 
slaughter cattle, vealers and slaughter 
calves, and veal and calf carcasses be- 
came effective July 16, 1928, according 
to a statement issued by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Slaughter cattle are divided into five 
classes—steers, heifers, cows, bulls and 
stags. Standards are provided for 
seven grades in each class. 

Vealers and slaughter calves are di- 
vided into three classes—steers, heifers 
and bulls. The same division is made 
for veal and calf carcasses, although 
in the case of immature animals, sex 
condition, on which the classes are 
based, is relatively unimportant. 

There are standards for six grades 
of vealers and slaughter calves, as well 
as for veal and calf carcasses. Weight 
segregation is also an important mar- 
ket factor, and this has been taken into 
consideration in determining the vari- 
ous subdivisions. 

The system of standardized grades 
for livestock and dressed meats, of 
which the grades for slaughter cattle, 
vealers and slaughter calves and veal 
and calf carcasses are a part, has been 
used continuously by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in its wholesale 
livestock and meat market reporting 
service since February, 1917. The stand- 
ard grades for veal and calf carcasses 
have also been applied to the grading 
of millions of pounds of meats for Fed- 
eral and State institutions as well as 
large commercial concerns. 


Official standards for grades of car- 
cass beef were made effective on July 
1, 1926, and have been in use since 
that time. 
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NEW ZEALAND CASINGS. 

An outlet in the United States for 
sheep, lamb and hog casings is being 
sought by a firm located at Wellington, 
New Zealand. Full information regard- 
ing this can be secured on application 
to the Foodstuffs Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 

a 
COTTON OIL TRADE CODE. 

Adoption of a code of trade practice 
by the cottonseed products industry at 
a meeting at Memphis this week is re- 
ported on page 33 of this issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS. 


Armour and Company will build a 
new branch in Monroe, La., to cogt 
$125,000. It will be located at the 
corner of North Fourth and Jefferson 
streets. ~ 

A slaughtering and meat packing 
plant has been placed in operation ip 
Holland, Mich. The plant is located on 
25 acres of land. Cattle, hogs and 
poultry will be handled. 

An addition is being constructed to 
the plant of the Kohrs Packing Co, 
Davenport, Ia. The building will cost 
about $58,000 and will add about 20,000 
square feet to the area of the plant. 

The Upchurch Packing Co. is plan- 
ning to build a plant in Valdosta, Ga, 
It is expected that work will start in 
the near future and that the plant will 
be ready for operation in the fall. 

A warehouse of the Laclede Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., was damaged about 
$10,000 recently by fire which was 
started from an acetylene torch being 
used by workmen to cut down a steel] 
stack. 

A contract has been let for an addi- 
tion, to cost $400,000, to the plant of 
the Albany Packing Co., Albany, N. 
Y. It will add in the neighborhood of 
75,000 square feet to the area of the 
plant. 

The Frankfort Rendering Co., Frank- 
fort, Ind., has been organized with a 
capital stock of 5,000 shares of no par 
value. The incorporators are William 
J. Nees, Willard Milner and Claude E, 
Thompson. 

In the case of the Farmers’ Coop- 
erative Packing Co., Huron, S. D., final 
distribution was made recently by the 
trustee in bankruptcy. The corporation 
was adjudicated a bankrupt upon an in- 
voluntary bankruptcy petition in March, 
1925. In July, 1925, the plant was sold 
to Armour and Company for $751,000. 


CUSTOMIZED PORK PRODUCTION, 

A somewhat unique method of en- 
couraging hog production in France has 
been devised by what is known as “Clos 
du Houlley,” an organization maintain-. 
ing a pig-feeding station. 

Realizing that money is difficult to 
get, and that the small farmer cannot 
afford to buy both pigs and feed, this 
station undertakes to feed and market 
the farmer’s pig or pigs, the return to 
the feeding station coming from a divi- 
sion of the profit on the pig when fat- 
tened and sold at the market. 

The only money the farmer puts up 
is the cost of the pig, or the pig itself, 
as the case may be. He is insured 
against loss by death during the time 
the animal is in the hands of the feeder, 
as in case of loss the animal is replaced 
by one of similar age at no cost to the 
owner. 

This is regarded as a more or less 
temporary measure to encourage hog 
production in France, at least until the 
general financial situation is improved, 
and farmers are in position to finance 


tions. 


their own feeding and breeding opera- 
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Is Your Paper Late? 


Tus NATIONAL PROVISIONER is put on 
mail trains in Chicago every Saturday 
before 11 a. m. It should reach you 
promptly. 

If there is any delay, please save the 
wrapper, mark on it the hour of delivery 
to you by the carrier, and send it to Tux 
NaTIONAL Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill, 

This will aid us in obtaining proper 
service for you from the Post Office 

















INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS, 


President—Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & 
Oompany, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

Executive Vice President—W. W. Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice Presidents—J. J. Felin, John J. Felin & 
Oo., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. 8S. Snyder, Batch- 
elder & Snyder Co., Boston, Mass.; WW. A. Cudahy, 
dt., Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; J. A. Hawkin- 
ton, Allied Packers, Inc., Chicago. ‘ 

Treasurer—Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff Packing Oo.. 
Naehville, Tenn. 

Chairman of Institute Plan Commission—Thos. 
&. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Central Administrative Committee—Oscar G. 
Mayer, ex-officio, Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago; Thos. E. Wilson, Wilson & C©o., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; F. Eda- 
son White, Armour and Company, Chicago; Jay 
&. Decker, Jacob B. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
fa.; A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York, N.Y. 

For three years: Charles HB. Herrick, 

Brennan Packing Co., Chicago: G. F. Swift, Swift 
& Co., Chicago; Elmore M. Schroth, The J. & F. 
Schroth Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; L. B. 
ig, St. Louis Independent Packing Co., St. 

» Mo.; John R. Kinghan, Kinghan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. For two years: J. B. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.; F. 
Edson White, Armour & Company, Chicago; R, 
T. Keefe, Henneberry & Company, Arkansas City, 
Kans.; J. W. Rath, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
fa.; 8. T. Nash, Cleveland Provision Co., Cleve- 
Ohic. For one year: A Rohe, Rohe & 
ndard 


ae 
Brother, New York City; T. P. Breslin, Sta 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; W. F. Sel 


erberg, Wm. Schlud -T. J. ; - 
a uderberg-T. J. Kurdle Oo., Bal 


Chicago, 


d.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
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Now’s the Time to Advertise 

The value of keeping rfeat before the 
public at all times should never be lost 
sight of. 

The packing industry owes something 
to itself in the way of a publicity cam- 
paign. Just because we know that 
meat should form a part of every well- 
balanced meal does not mean that all 
consumers know it—or, if they do, that 
they keep it in mind. 

Other industries much younger and 
much smaller than the meat industry 
recognize the value of a consistent well- 
carried-out advertising campaign, but 
the packing industry continues to 
ignore it. 

Just now the industry is not over- 
burdened with raw product, so that its 
finished product is moving into con- 
sumptive channels more freely. It is 
well known, however, that this condi- 
tion will not continue indefinitely. 

Present high livestock prices are 
bound to encourage increased breeding, 
and in due time the packer will have 
his same old problem of moving meat 
into consumptive channels at a price 
that will bring a reasonably fair return 
to his industry and to the livestock 
producer. 

Only recently a national convention 
of macaroni manufacturers decided that 
steps should be taken at once to formu- 
late plans for a nation-wide advertising 
and publicity campaign “to educate the 
American public on the health value of 
macaroni products, with the aim of 
substantially increasing the present 
annual consumption of around 500,000,- 
000 pounds.” j 

Cheese consumption in the United 
States is on the increase. Many factors 
have contributed to this—an important 
one of which is packaging—not only in 
such parcels as are easy for the retailer 
to handle without loss to himself, but in 
parcels of such size that the demand 
from the smallest to the largest family 
can be supplied without waste. 

At the same time cheese is given wide 
publicity and relatively far more adver- 
tising than is given to meat. Cheese 
is ever before the public, meat seldom. 

Activity on the part of both of these 
industries to further the position of 
their product in the American dietary is 
highly commendable. It should be an 
incentive for the meat industry to do 
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likewise, on a more comprehensive scale 
than it has ever done before. 

Not only that, but it may serve as 
the “handwriting on the wall,” if the 
meat industry continues to ignore this 
important element in successful mer- 
chandising. 

{> --—- 


Tracing the Healthy Hogs 

So many hogs have been coming to 
the principal markets from what are 
known as “accredited areas” that pack- 
ers and officials in charge of tubercu- 
losis eradication work have required 
that these hogs be tattooed, so their 
origin can be traced in case they show 
traces of tuberculosis. 

Even though the areas from which 
these hogs come are practically clean, 
so far as tuberculosis among cattle is 
concerned, there is still a menace from 
the so-called avian type of disease, 
which affects poultry and which can be 
transmitted to hogs. 

Most packers have been paying a 
premium of 10 cents per hundred live 
weight for hogs from these areas. This 
does not seem to be a large amount, 
but it is expected that it will aggregate 
more than $1,000,000 during the present 
calendar year. 

The importance to the packer of be- 
ing sure that these hogs are worth that 
extra 10c a hundred is only too evident. 

Recent announcement by the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry indicates 
that 20 more counties with a total area 
of 15,000 square miles have been added 
to the list of “modified accreditetd 
areas,” and 10 more counties have been 
re-accredited. The latter applies to 
counties that have been in the list for 
three years, and had maintained satis- 
factory health conditions as indicated 
by re-tests. 

There are now 527 counties, parts of 
2 counties and 21 towns in the “modi- 
fied accredited area” list, and many 
counties where the testing work is go- 
ing on and which will be added to the 
list as soon as it is completed satis- 
factorily. 

As this work progresses packers will 
be called on to pay large sums in pre- 
miums for hogs from accredited areas. 
But they will be worth it, as the losses 
from condemnations after the hogs are 
on the rail have been very heavy in the 
past. 








Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of TILE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Dead Animal Yields 


A slaughtering company in the Cen- 
tral West is developing a rendering 
business, and: for accounting purposes 
they wish to know the yield of horse 
and cattle carcasses. 

An official of this company writes as 
follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are developing a dead stock rendering busi- 
ness and are desirous of finding out as nearly as 
possible what percentage horse and beef carcasses 
will render. 

With our present system these carcasses are 
rendered with our plant offal, etc., consequently 
we can not ascertain the information from experi- 
ment. We want this to determine our costs for 
the department. Any information you can give 
us will be appreciated. 

The yield of grease, especially in the 
case of cattle carcasses, will depend in 
large measure on the degree of fatness 
of the animal. The grease yield will be 
much higher from a fat steer tanked 
than if a thin cow is rendered. 

The average 1,000 Ib. steer tanked 
would render approximately 20 per cent 
grease or tallow. However, the average 
yield of all cattle is nearer 12 per cent 
than 20 per cent. 

Horses yield very little grease— 
ranging generally frem 3 to 5 per cent. 

The tankage yield depends entirely 
upon the material rendered, and 
whether or not the stick is saved and 
dried with the tankage. It also de- 
pends in large measure on the system 
of rendering used. 

The following figures from actual 
tests may be of interest. They are the 
yields of animals rendered by the mod- 
ern combination of the wet and dry 


system: 

8 dead steers: 
a 4,528 Ibs. 
Pressed cracklings ........ 1,150 lbs. 
SN RRS eo oe see ee 530 Ibs. 

Percentage yields: 

Pressed cracklings ............ 25.40 
DES ake CEL pate scat ce cuaen 11.70 

10 dead cows: 
ee | ns 4,239 Ibs. 
Pressed cracklings ........ 1,000 Ibs. 
a er sees Pee 332 Ibs. 

Percentage yields: 

Pressed cracklings ............ 23.50 
eo inl ku ys ins a aes 2 7.80 

642 dead horses: 
pC | ee 4,909 lbs. 
Pressed cracklings ........ 1,315 Ibs. 
SNES Cent oe Cc soe 604 Ibs. 

Percentage yields: 

Pressed cracklings ............ 26.50 
NS EE PE RIT 8.90 


It should be borne in mind that this 
system of rendering is said to give a 
considerably higher yield of both grease 
and cracklings than the old wet method 
does in tankage and grease. 
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It is always advisable to make a 
special effort to run a test on a number 
of dead cattle or horses,,as the case 
may be, and get average yields under 
the operating conditions prevailing in 
the particular plant. This might be 
more satisfactory for accounting pur- 
poses. 


— 4 


To Whiten Tallow 


A Western meat dealer who renders 
some of his own fats complains that 
the tallow is quite yellow, and wants 
to know how to improve the color. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We find that in operating our sausage depart- 
ment we have an excess of beef fat that we have 
been rendering for suet. We use an aluminum 
boiler and steam the fat, but when it gets hard 
it has a yellow cast. 

We want to have this fat a clear white color. 
Can you tell us how to accomplish this? 

There is a white carbonaceous ma- 
terial imported from Germany which 
may be mixed with the tallow when 
rendering. About one-half of 1 per 
cent is required, and the cost is 10c 
per pound. 

When low temperatures are observed 
the fat renders out clear and white. 
The carbonaceous material is absorbed 
in the cracklings, and strained com- 
pletely from the tallow with them. This 
is a simple practical method requiring 
no additional equipment. 








How’s Your Tank 
House? 


Don’t let inedible offal lie 
around the plant for hours 
before it goes to the tank. 

If you do the place will 
smell to “high heaven.” 

Cook everything prompt- 


y. 

Where the plant is small 
and accumulation slow, ar- 
range the kill so that offal 
can get to the tank in a rea- 
sonable length of time. 

Don’t think, just because 
you don’t notice the smell 
around your plant, that no 
one else does. 

The tank house can give 
the whole plant a bad name 
if improperly operated. 

Keep the plant cleaned up 
all the time. Then adopt 
modern means to overcome 
unpleasant odors unavoid- 
able in processing. 
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Berliner Sausage Troubles 


An Eastern meat dealer is having 
trouble with his Berliner sausage. He 
says it does not dry off quickly in the 
smokehouse, and it lacks proper color, 
He writes as follows in reply to request 
for information as to his method of 
handling the product: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

In answer to your inquiry, we cure our Berliner 
pork about one week. We grind it through the 
large plate. * 

We chop the beef through the large plate after 
the meat is cured five or six days. We chop it 
the same day we make the Berliner, adding 
chopped ice and smoke it the same day we stuff 
and make it. . 

Sometimes we use sweet pickle pork shoulders 
if we have no dry cured pork trimmings. 


Do you think we should chop all our beef be : 


fore cure, or cure same dry and then chop it? 
It seems to me the ice takes a lot of color away 
from the beef. 

It is suggested that this inquirer dis- 
continue using pickled pork for dry 
cured pork trimmings. The use of the 
pickled meat does not give such satis- 
factory results. 

Beef cured five or six days is too old 
for use in this product. The customary 
practice is to grind the beef through a 
fine plate the evening before it is to be 
used, adding the necessary amounts of 
salt, sugar and saltpeter when chop- 
ping. Then mix this beef -with the dry 
cure trimmings the following day. Bet- 
ter results will be secured if this 
method is followed in the manufacture 
of Berliner. 

The inquirer does not state the cure 
he is using. This is an important fac- 
tor, and one that may have considerable 
influence on the lack of color. It is 
probable that not enough sugar is being 
used, or it may. be there is not enough 
saltpeter in the dry cure formula. Com- 
plete information on this point would 
aid in finding out the trouble. : 

After the product is mixed and 
stuffed it is good practice to let it hang 
over night in the cooler at a temper- 
ature around 45 to 50 degs. Then be- 
fore delivering to the smokehouse let 
the sausage hang in natural tempera- 
ture for two or three hours to dry off. 
This will insure better results in the 
smoking process. 


In addition to information on the cure 
it would be well if the inquirer would 
state at what temperature he smokes the 
product and just how near the fire pit it 
is hung. Also, is gas or wood u in 
the smokehouse? 


a rs 
What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s diction 
ary and guide. 
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Black Spots in Meats 


What makes black spots or streaks in 
hams and bacon? 

This trouble has been met with to a 
somewhat limited extent in this coun- 
try, and now a New Zealand pork 
packer complains of it. He says: 


Kditor The National Provisioner: 

We are experiencing a peculiar black streak in 
our hams which is very noticeable after boiling 
and seems to run in small streaks with the tex- 
ture of the meat. The objection is the appearance, 
as there is not the slightest suggestion of a taint 
present, the smell and taste being ‘faultless. 

We would mention that our hams are cured with 
the bone in, as is customary here. The curing 
room is kept at a temperature of 35 to 38 degs. 
with an automatic machine. When frozen legs are 
used for curing into hams, very particular care 
is taken with regard to the thawing out prepara- 
tory to placing same in the curing room so that 
no ice is at the bone to withstand the action 
of the pickle. 

We use the usual method of pumping the hams 
well and then soaking in tanks for 24 hours. 
The same pickle is used for soaking as for pump- 
ing, the density being 80 as usual. When the 
hams are taken from the brine tanks they are 
placed in stacks for 21 days under the tempera- 
ture of 35 to 38 degs., as previously mentioned. 

The unusual feature of the trouble is that only 
occasionally do we have a complaint of this streak, 
and on investigation it is only an cccasional ham 
that is affected. The majority are quite free 
from the trouble. 

For your guidance we would mention that when 
boning out the hams for rolling after coming out 
of cure, no discoloration of the meat is notice- 
able. The streak is not near the knuckle bone, 
but is in the bottom end of the ham mostly, but 
sometimes near the top. There does not appear 
to be any fixed place for the streak to be found. 

Can you give your opinion as to the cause of 
this trouble? 


This matter has been under investi- 
gation in this country, but so far no 
satisfactory reason has been found. The 
trouble is not consistent—it does not oc- 
cur regularly in the same location in. 
the ham or belly, neither does it occur 
in all pieces in a lot, in all lots or from 
animals from the same section of the 
country. Some experienced packing- 
house men say they never heard of it 
until lately. 

The theory has been advanced that 
the cause may be due to something in 
the physical condition of the animal, 
or to iron in the curing ingredients. 

Have you had any experience with such 
Streaks,, Mr. Packer? If so, write THB 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER about it and 
what, in your opinion, is the cause. Also, 


have you found any method of over- 
coming the trouble? 


~ fe 
Beef Weasand Sizes 


A Western casing supply house asks 
the standard size of beef weasands. 
They say: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly give us the sizes for No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3 beef weasands? 

A full weasand, No. 1, must measure 
24 inches. For No. 2 and No. 3 the fol- 


" lowing specifications are satisfactory in 


the trade: 
No. 2, 18 to 22 in. long, 3 in. wide. 
No. 3, under 18 in. long, 3 in. wide. 
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Operating Pointers 
For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 















TRANSMISSION POINTERS. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 

Not long ago this question was put 
to me: “Please tell how you put a quar- 
ter-turn belt on the pulleys so that 
there will be equal tension on both 
edges of the belt and the belt will not 
be stretched or strained entirely on one 
edge.” 

This can be done by going through 
the motion of joining a belt in the 
usual way, but before joining simply 
give one end of the belt a turn through 
180. degrees, before splicing. Thus, 
after being joined together you will 
have both the flesh and hair sides on 
the outside at the joint, as well as on 
the inside. : 

The action of a belt spliced in this 
way is to turn itself over every revolu- 
tion of the belt so that the maximum 
tension is first on one edge during one 
revolution and on the other edge dur- 
ing the other revolution. In other 
words, during one revolution the flesh 
side is next to the pulleys and during 
the next revolution the hair side is next 
to the pulleys. This method usually 
works out very well. 

Of course if the belt is a double belt 
there is no flesh side but one should 
have no difficulty in giving one end of 
the belt one turn as instructed above. 

To Make Wire Guards. 

An easy and excellent way in which 
-to make wire guards for almost any 
kind of machine is to make the frame- 
work out of angle iron and the sides 
out of wire cloth of suitable mesh. 

First make the frame. Angle iron 
is not easily bent without cutting out 
portions of the flange. That is, cut out 
some V’s from the inner flange where 
the bend is to be made. If the bend is 
to be 90 degrees, cut out. a square V. 
If the bend is to be 45 degrees, cut out 
a 45-degree V, and so on. In other 
words, cut out a V whose angle is equal 
to the bend wanted. 

After the frame is formed, put in 
‘the wire cloth or screen. The quickest 
way to fasten the wire in place is via 
the welding torch. The same torch may 
be usefully employed for welding the 
framework together before proceeding 
_With the wire. Simply “spot weld” the 
wire terminals in place on the inner 
flange of the frame. It doesn’t take 
much time to do this after one knows 
how to operate a welding flame. 

If no welding outfit is available the 
wire may be either riveted or. bolted in 
place. Punch holes through the inner 
flange at the wire terminals and then 
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rivet or bolt. When carefully made, 
entirely of metal, a guard should last 
indefinitely. 

Applying Belt Dressings. 

Although most belt drives are well 
enclosed by means of wire guards, and 
the danger of getting caught is much 
reduced, we still read occasionally of 
accidents such as the following. This 
one occurred in a small country town: 

“While putting some dressing on a 
belt one day this week Jack Warren 
suffered a broken finger, the belt draw- 
ing the member into the wheel. Mr. 
Warren managed to jerk his hand out 
of the wheel, which was fortunate as 
he might easily have suttered more seri- 
ous consequences.” 

This item should serve as a warning 
to those who think they can do what 
they themselves would warn others not 
to do. Jack Warren has worked with 
belts and pulleys for many years, yet 
ne nnally got caught. 

A safe way to apply belt dressing is 
to put it on the end of a stick and stand 
away at a safe distance. lf the dress- 
ing 1s liquid, fasten a cloth at the end 
ot the stick, dip in the liquid, and then 
apply. If “stick” dressings, tasten the 
“stick” to the stick. INever imperil your 
hands or arms. 

———o——_ 
LATEST IDEAS IN SMALL PLANT. 

An example of a model small packing 
plant, built for efficiency and economy, 
1s tue proposed new plant of the Kred 
Void & Sons Packing Co., to be erected 
at Wichita, Kans., py red Doid. it 
will be ot reinforced concrete through- 
out, with glazed hollow tile partitions 
and brick floors. The hog and beef 
coolers will be equipped with overhead 
spray system and the freezers with 
direct expansion refrigeration. 

The plant will be 100 by 180 ft., full 
basement and one story. ‘The basement 
will care for the curing cellar, meat 
washing room, smokehouse pits, hide 
cellar, dry storage, crackling, bleod and 
grease storage. The dry rendering sys- 
tem will be used, both for edible and 
inedible departments and for lard. The 
first floor will house the hog and cattle 
killing, coolers, smoke houses, sausage 
department, casing department, lard 
and grease refineries, bacon slicing 
room, fresh .meat and offal coolers, 
freezers, shipping room, men’s and 
women’s dressing rooms, government 
inspector’s quarters, etc. 

Every machine will be electric-driven, 
direct-connected, and the only use for 
steam will be for cooking and hot 
water. 

The company is incorporated for 
$250,000 under the laws of Kansas. The | 

officers are Fred Dold, president; Fred- 
erick L. Dold, vice president and treas- 
urer; Richard C. Dold, secretary. 
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THE FEE 
MACHINES 























Fee Low Pressure Machine 65 to handle lard packing 
15 to 65 Ibs. 


Other units for lard from 0 oz. to 10 
Ibs. and compound from 1 lb. to bbls. and tierces. 


4, Easy Cleaning Means Increased Life 


RECEDING 
stressed the facts that the Fee Weighing and Filling 


advertisements in this series have 
Machine (Low Pressure Type) saves material, saves labor 
and saves time as compared with present methods of 
weighing out and packaging such viscous products as 
lard, grease, peanut butter, medicinal salves and creams, 
jam, mayonnaise, etc. 


There is another important point to be stressed, how- 
ever, in the ease with which this machine may be cleaned. 
And two thoughts are worth consideration in this respect: 


1. At the end of the day, it is a matter of but two or 
three minutes to blow compressed air or steam through 
the pipes and spouts of the Fee Machine, removing every 
particle of product and leaving it as clean as the day it 


was made. Since cleanliness undoubtedly adds greatly to 
thelifeof any machine, this factor protects your investment. 


2. But in many plants it is necessary to package dif- 
ferent products. At the end of a run on any one product 
only a few minutes work is necessary to clean the Fee 
Machine thoroughly and make it ready for an entirely 
different product. This flexibility of use greatly increases 
the value of your investment. 


The Fee Machine contains only five moving parts, and 
all these parts are of such simple design that material 
will not clog, or be held in pockets. Due to this simplified 
construction not only is cleaning easy, but wear is reduced 
to such a point that repairs due to breakdown are prac- 


tically unknown. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Sales Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
Works, 5502-5520 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


@) AUTOMATIC 


MACHINERY ® 
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Trade Quiet—Price Movement Narrow 
—Hogs Easier—Receipts Fairly Lib- 
eral—Exports Still Small. 

The interest in the market for the 
past week has been very limited and 
without feature. There has been a 
slow easing off in the hog market, with 
the receipts keeping up fairly well, 
although not oppressively heavy. The 
total receipts at the leading points for 


_the week were 473,000, or about 50,000 


less than the preceding week and 
slightly more than the same week last 
year. The gross movement at the end 
of February at these points has been 
11,655,000 compared with 10,987,000 
last year. : 

Chicago packing has kept up very 
well this year. The total since March 1 
has been 2,557,000 against 2,507,000 
last year, and 2,043,000 two years ago. 
The present total is the largest since 
1924. The packing at other points 
keeps up fairly well and the season’s 
totals is less than 500,000 under last 
year. 

The demand for products is fairly 
good as reflected in the current ship- 
ments. The shipments of meat from 
Chicago the past week were 6,000,000 
Ibs. in excess of last year. The ship- 
ments of fresh meat were maintained 
at last year’s average. Shipments of 
lard showed an increase, and the dis- 
tribution is quite good in the domestic 
trade. The exports have gained a little 
but are still disappointingly light. 

Lard Exports Gain. 

The total export of lard for the past 
week showed an increase over the pre- 
ceding week and also showed an in- 
crease in meats of about 3,000,000 lbs. 
over the previous week and 5,000,000 
lbs. over last year. The export move- 
ment, however, has been very disap- 
pointing as a whole, but the reports 
rather generally tend to indicate that 
the movement may increase as a result 
of the hog situation in the leading im- 
porting countries of Europe. These 
reports have indicated very persistent- 
ly that the supply of hogs has been 
decreased, and that there is likely to be 
a fairly good demand for imported 
meats and fats, possibly exceeding that 
of the last two years. : 

The report from Washington on the 
swine industry, as given out by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


states that the supply of hogs avail- 
able for the next year will be consid- 
erably less than for the past 12 months 
and that the indications favor a better 


demand for both’ domestic and foreign 
trade. 


The supply of hogs available 
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for the early fall is expected to be 
about as large as last year, with pos- 
sibly a ‘somewhat lighter average 
weight. A production of hogs main- 
tained at the level of 1925-26, repre- 
senting a slaughter about 6,000,000 
less than for the crop year ending 
October 31, 1928, is the best that can 
be expected. 

It says, that the rise in hog prices, 
which started in April this year, ap- 
parently is the beginning of a new hog 
price cycle. The previous cycle ex- 
tended over a period of 4 years, when 
the market advanced from about $7.00 
to-around $14.00 at the peak. The 
present hog situation and the antici- 
pated supplies of hogs indicates that 
the peak of prices in the seasonal rise 
which usually takes place in the sum- 
mer and fall will probably will be 
reached by the middle of August and 
prices will continue at about that level 
until the usual winter decline begins. 
Crop Conditions Good. 


The principal feature of the report 
is the advice that hog producers should 
plan to stabilize production at reason- 
ably profitable levels and not continue 
production on the basis of the past 
year’s prices of hogs and corn. 

The weather conditions have been 
favorable for crop developments the 
past week and the feed grains are 
making excellent growth. It seems 
reasonably conclusive that the oat crop 
will be in excess of the July estimates; 
that barley will be up to, or better, 
than the July estimates, and that the 
corn crop will be considerably better 
than the July estimate. In fact, pri- 
vate advices quite generally point to 
such conclusion and that Government 
weekly weather reports are also very 
good. 

This condition is reflected in the 
price of the December deliveries of 
corn. The sharp decline in the Decem- 
ber delivery the past few days repre- 
sents a more optimistic feeling regard- 
ing the outlook. If hog prices are to 
be maintained at approximately the 
present level, or above 10c a lb., and 
corn rules around the present Decem- 
ber price, the hog corn ratio will be 
very greatly improved over the present 
situation. 

Another factor which is attracting 
some little attention and may have con- 
siderable bearing later, is the develop- 
ment of more favorable weather con- 
ditions for cotton, and the creation of a 
belief in cotton circles, that barring any 
extraordinary development of the boll 
weevil, the crop will be considerably 
more than last year. The critical sea- 
son for cotton and corn, however, is 
ahead and both may be materially in- 
jured by August and September 
weather. 

PORK—The market in the east was 
steady, but demand fair to moderate 
with mess New York quoted at $32.50, 
family at $34.50 and fat backs at $27@ 
30. At Chicago, mess was quotable at 
$33.00. 

LARD—A fair domestic trade and 
a moderate export business made for a 
fairly steady market in lard the past 





week. At New York, prime western was 
quoted at $12.75@12.85; middle western 
at $12.60@12.70; city, 12%c; refined 
continent, 13%4c; South American, 
14%c; Brazil kegs, 15%c; compound car 
lots, 12c and less than cars, 12%c. At 
Chicago, demand was reported fair, and 
regular lard in round lots quoted at 
July price, loose lard 60c under July 
and leaf lard 924ec under July. 

BEEF—The market ruled rather 
quiet in the east but the tone was 
steady with mess New York quoted at 
$24; packet, $25; family, $27@28; ex- 
tra India mess, $40@42; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, 6 lbs. South 
America, $16.75; pickled tongues, $75 
@80 per barrel. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 

Exports of pork products from the 
principal ports of the United States 
during the week ended July 21: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 
‘Week ended—————_ 
Jan. 1, °28, 


to 
July 21, July 23, July 13, July 21, 
1928. 1927. 1928. 1928. 
Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 


WR nccdccvisaters 1,878 1,743 2,185 76,343 
To Belgium ...... re owes oad 

United Kingdom. 1,729 1,626 2,144 63,844 

Other Europe .. ee 5 1,100 


ea ee 35 = «10 7 4,599 
Other countries... 114 107 29 =««6, 433 
BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND. 
Total ..6.ccs.c..s6- 2,706 2,008 2,817 T7019 
To Germany .... 776 «uae 163 6,979 
United Kingdom. 1,783 1,941 1,395 32,041 
Other Europe .. 202 58 . 597 24,017 
WE nia eiec es 0 Pena 9 9,472 
Other countries. . 5 4 53 4,510 
LARD. 

I na 4 ces Meneo wen 11,375 9,174 11,048 430,308 
To Germany ...... 8,407 3,409 3,122 100,023 
Netherlands .... 885 661 204 23,429 
United Kingdom. 4,452 2,901 4,374 147,035 
Other Europe .. 316 616 915 45,373 
A ree 2 1,098 1,468 44,597 


‘uba 1,422 
Other countries. 893 489 965 69,851 
PICKLED PORK. 


NE a's Kind eainnn aces 503 421 319 17,241 
To United Kingdom _ 112 156 102 3,376 
Other Europe .. .... 25 59 1,017 
OsHOGs sic eces 260 167 101 = (3,767 
Other countries... 131 73 57 = 9, 081 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended July 21, 1928. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
M Ibs. Mibs. M Ibs. M lbs. 


TN ia x hoc p ead ten 1,878 2,796 11,375 503 
en re 79 57 28 63 
jo ee a eer 1,197 946 829 77 
io Ser 464 229 886 246 
pe ee 35 30 1,151 2 
New Orleans ... ° 41 4 1,104 117 
New York ...... x 62 1,530 7,377 


Philadelphia .... 
Portland, Me. fee eoee eee 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 





Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs. 
Co re 1,729 1,783 
Oe, OE TP ee eee pee 713 =1,258 
MANES bass tawtacce mess cuedeeeries 389 65 
PE ooh sacle Co denasesit gather 7 “ 
COU a-ak 6 aiseSer caus auwss neueiae 228 
Other United Kingdom ............ 392 460 

Lard 

Exported to: M Ibs. 

Germany (total) <0... 6. cccaseccccccsvesccss 3,407 


PE Ea oh chs cn cl@akicacees a aca s<leawkScka 3,407 
Ce OCR a a5 66 08 8s 55s Oe Be Tew east sie uses 








BELL’S 


Patent Parchment 
Lined 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


TheWm.G.Bell Co. 


189 State St. Boston, Mass. 




















OPEN NEW FOOD PLANTS. 


On Saturday, August 4th, the B. S. 
Pearsall Butter Co., will formally open 
and dedicate its new $40,000 creamery 
at Polo, Ill., which operates under the 
name Polo Creamery Co., and which 
is owned, and title held by B. S. Pearsall 
Butter Co., at Elgin, Il. 

The building is two stories in height, 
70 by 50 feet, built of tan cameo brick, 
inside all lined with tan enamel tile. It 
is equipped with all the latest machin- 
ery for manufacturing the finest quality 
butter. The company has been operat- 
ing in a leased building for four years 
and found it necessary to increase its 
facilities considerably. 

They take in cream from a wide 
radius; many farmers bring in their 
cream by truck thirty miles. Capacity 
of the new plant will be three million 
pounds. The butter is sold locally in 
prints under the Hillside brand, besides 
a lot shipped East to large users of 
high grade butter. : 

It is expected that the new plant will 
furnish sufficient incentive for 1,000 ad- 
ditional head of high-grade cattle to 


be brought into the territory in order - 


to furnish enough raw material. Pear- 
sall interests always have been strict 
about quality and have built up their 
business on that basis. 

Coincident with the opening of the 
new plant in Polo, they will have a 
series of visiting days in Elgin to in- 
spect the new fifth story of their Elgin 
plant, consisting of 10,000 square feet, 
which will be devoted to the manufac- 
ture of mayonnaise, Thousand Island 
dressing, sandwich spread and relish. 


fo 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended July 21, 1928, were 4,677 
metric tons, according to cable advices 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
all of which went to England. 
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LARD MARKET IN EUROPE. 


The German market for American 
lard during May was below standard 
for this time of the year. The poor 
demand is believed to be caused by the 
heavy slaughterings due to the relative 
high cost of feed with consequent low 
prices for German hogs, and also to 
heavy offerings of Danish hogs. 

The heavy slaughter of German hogs 
is believed to be at the expense of 
future supplies. The trade is of the 
opinion, according to cabled reports to 
the Department of Commerce, that the 
peak has been reached in the run of 
German hogs with the surplus disposed 
of, and that coming months will see a 
smaller supply of hogs with a rise in 
live prices. 

These predictions have been more or 
less confirmed by a certain stiffening 
of the market lately. 

Hand to mouth buying has been the 
practice of the German lard consumer 
in the past, but trade circles are now 
of the opinion that buyers will be tak- 
ing for future supplies and with present 
stocks in the hands of consumers and 
small grocers there is good reason to 
believe that good business will develop 
for American lard in the future. 

The weekly average receipts of lard 
for the first 19 weeks of the year 
amount to about 1,712 tons. The 
arrivals of lard at Hamburg for the 
week ended May 10 came to only 438 
tons, being the smallest total for any 
week so far this year with the excep- 
tion of the week ended January 19, 
when 334 tons arrived. 

Sales of American lard in Austria 
continued satisfactory during May, with 
prices around $33.75 for refined and 
$29.80 for steam lard per 100 kilos 
c.i.f. Hamburg. 

The chronic shortage of lard in Aus- 
tria makes the situation fairly easy for 








Short Form Hog Test 


Do you know each day 
how your hogs “cut out’? 


Do you know how to fig- 
ure all operating charges 
and expenses so as to get at 
your cutting profit or loss 
per day per cwt.? 

THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER’s revised Short Form 
Hog Test enables you to 
keep track of this each day. 

If you want a supply of 
these test forms for daily 
figuring fill out the follow- 
ing and mail it at once: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me copies of the Short 
Form Hog Test for daily figuring. 


Single copies, 2c; 25 or more, lc each; 
quantities, at cost. 
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the American dealers, and American re. 
fined and steam lard are moving gf 
prices slightly under those for the 
home product which are said to regu 
in a loss to local hog raisers. 

No lard is coming from Hungary og 
Yugoslavia into Austria at the present 
time since these countries have b 
enough to supply domestic require. 
ments. Sales of American lard jp 
Yugoslavia, reported last month, haye 
not been repeated since the hi 
Yugoslav duty on lard is preventing 
the successful competition of the 
American product. 

Sales of American lard in Czech 
Slovakia continued unsatisfactory dup. 
ing May, in spite of the relatively low 
price. On the other hand, sales of 
Hungarian, Dutch and German lay 
profited to a considerable extent by the 
lower turnover in the American product, 


REDUCED AIR MAIL, RATES, 


It will cost only one-quarter as much 
to send the average business or social 
letter by air mail on and after August. 
first as it does now, for on that date 
the rate will be reduced from 10 cents 
a half ounce to 5 cents for the first 


ounce or fraction, and 10 cents for each 
succeeding ounce or fraction. This 
means that an ordinary letter may be 
sent anywhere in this country for five 
cents, and that an air mail package 
which now requires $2 postage may 
then be sent to any part of the coun- 
try for $1.05. 

The regulations on air mail are sim- 
ple. Any mailable matter (except per- 
ishable matter liable to damage by 
freezing) may be sent by air mail. Reg- 
istered, insured and C. O. D. matter 
is carried by air mail, as are packages 
not exceeding fifty pounds in weight, 
and not exceeding 84 inches in length 
and girth combined. Special delivery 
stamps still further expedite delivery of 
domestic air mail. 

Air mail may be deposited in any 
mail box, but sufficient time should be 
allowed for collection and transport to 
the main post office in time for ship- 
ment to the air mail field. Distinctive 
air mail envelopes are desirable, but 
not compulsory, but the words “Air 
Mail” or “Via Air Mail” must be clear- 
ly endorsed on the envelope or wrap- 
per. 

This new low rate effective August 
1 holds out tremendous possibilities for 
the American business man. This re 
duction comes when the air mail com- 
panies are giving the most dependable 
service in their history. The man or 
woman using air mail for business or 
social correspondence has the benefits 
and connections of twenty-eight ai 
mail routes over 12,457 miles, servimg 
62,000,000 people directly and milli 
more indirectly. Each twenty-four 
hours the mail planes fly 24,914 miles 
and their daily average mail load now 
exceeds three tons. Air mail averages 
more than 100 miles per hour am 
planes are flown night and day in fair 
or foul weather. 

Packers and others u THE HA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER ALLY MARKET 
SERVICE—all the way from Boston and 
New York to San Francisco and Los && 
geles—get this important detailed daly 
information by air mail much sooner that 
they would otherwise. In fact, it : 
them in much closer touch with the 
trading than mere wired quotations. ~ 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 







TALLOW—There has been a moder- 
ate business in small lots of tallow in 
the east on a basis of 8%c f.o.b. the 
past week. Round lot offerings were 
lacking. The market was fairly steady. 
Consumers were not inclined to- come 
up in their ideas for small lots, while 
producers appear to be fairly well sold 
up. Other soapers’ materials ruled quiet 
and steady, but easiness in cotton oil 
attracted some attention. Sentiment 
as a rule was friendly at these levels, 
although a majority were not looking 
for any material fluctuation either way. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
8e; extra, 8%c; edible, 9%c. At Chi- 
cago, tallow was inactive but steady 
with offerings light. Demand was very 
quiet. At Chicago, edible was quoted at 
9c; fancy, 85% @8%c; prime packer, 8% 
@8'%4c; No. 1, 8c; No. 2, 7@7%c. 

At the London auction on Wednes- 
day, July 25, some 686 casks were of- 
fered and 371 sold at prices unchanged 
to 6d higher than last week. Mutton 
was quoted at 42s 6d@ 43s 6d; beef, 
42s@45s; good mixed, 39s@42s. At 
Liverpool, Australian tallow was un- 
changed to 11s 2d higher for the week. 
Fine was quoted at 48s 4%d and good 
mixed at 40s 3d. 

STEARINE—Demand was a little 
better and the market steadier, with 
10%c paid for oleo at New York. At 
Chicago, the market was quiet and 
steady with oleo quoted at 10%@10%c. 

OLEO OIL—The market ruled fairly 
steady but a better demand was noted 
the past week, with the domestic trade 
and foreigners absorbing supplies. At 
New York, extra was quoted at 13@ 
18%c; medium, 115%@12c; lower 
grades, 104%@l1lc. At Chicago, the 
market was steady, with extra quoted 
at 12%c. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was limited to 
immediate requirements, but the market 
was steady. Edible at New York was 
quoted at 16%c; extra winter, 13c; ex- 
tra, 12%c; extra No. 1, 12%c; No. 1, 
114c; No. 2, 11%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Consuming de- 
mand was limited to small quantities, 
but the market ruled steady. Pure was 
ousted at 15%e at New York; extra, 
12%c; No. 1, 11%c; cold test, 18%4c. 

GREASES—A moderate demand but 
a steady market was noted in grease 
the past week. Urferings were not 
pressed. Producers were influenced by 
steadiness elsewhere in the grease list, 
but consuming demand was limited and 
of a filling-in character. Buyers were 
inclined to go slow pending develop- 
ments. All told, the market ruled very 
mactive. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 73%@744c; choice house and 
yellow, 7%@7%c; A. white, 7%c; B. 
white, 7c; choice white, 9% @9%4c. At 
Chicago, the grease market was also 
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very inactive and more or less feature- 
less, with offerings small and the sup- 
ply anything. but burdensome. Con- 
sumer demand remained quiet. At Chi- 
cago, brown was quoted at 7@7%¢; yel- 
low, 7%@7%4c; B. white, 7%c; A. 
white, 8c; choice white, 8%c. 
he 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, July 26, 1928. 


Blood. 


Offerings of blood are plentiful rang- 
ing from $4.75@5.00. South American 
blood reported at $5.00 c. i. f. South 
Atlantic ports. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.................. $4.50@4.90 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


A slow market has prevailed during 
the week on feeding tankage. There 
has been a slight price range, depend- 
ing on quality. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, 114%@12% ammonia....$4.65@5.00 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia. 4.40@4.75 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.75@5.00 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia... 4.25@4.50 
Liquid stick, 7 to 11% ammonia. 4.25 


Fertilizer Materials. 
This market quiet and practically un- 
changed from the previous week. 


Unit Ammonia. 


High grd., ground, 10% am..... $4.25@4.50 & 10 
Lower grd., gr. and ungr., 6-9% 


GO nn deas Mies sansionseeseeeee @4.25 
WOO TONE se. a:i: bin oe srernias oe dan bee 4.00@4.25 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton. 24.00@25.00 


Bone Meals. 


Offerings of both feeding and fer- 
tilizer meals for delivery balance of 
year. 


Per Ton 
oe” RNS er rere e- $40.00@50.0) 
EON PPG Sn cg Sicacccpeccec verse @28.50 
a Err rrr ee rere oe @27.00 


Cracklings. 


Offerings of cracklings fairly plenti- 
ful. Sales delivered to outside points 
have been made at somewhat higher 
prices than Chicago deliveries. 


Per Ton 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
unit protein 1.05@ 1.10 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & .quality.80.00@85.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality. 50.00@55.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Trading in all glue stocks quiet. 


Per Ton 
ee eee ere ere $ @40.00 
Rejected manufacturing bones....... 52.50@55.00 
COGEEE  NRS n vot bec aes é 60s doupcceses 45.00@46.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... @43.00 
Sinews, pizzles and hide trimmings.. @31.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.... @ 4.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Hoofs in good demand at $45.00 for 
prompt and future. Some demand for 
junk bones. 





Per Ton 
Horns, according to grade.......... $50.00@100.00 
Pn Ls 50. 60.00 
ee MN Win kd ck cc oends he teens 52.50@ 55.00 
COE a dbencedbvs wncacenes eum @ 46.00 
PE ME io sas NectSnls gtuacnes. one 28.00@ 30.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials, indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
Very little winter hair on the mar- 
ket. Sales of summer coil dried have 


been made at $40 delivered Chicago. 
Some demand at this figure. 


Coll and field dried... .. ccc ccccceccces 2 @ 3c 
Processed grey, per Ib. .........0c000% 3 @ 5e 
Cattle switches, each* ................ 4 @ 5%e 


*According to count. 


a 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKET. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, July 25, 1928. 

During the week the markets re- 
mained unchanged with sellers holding 
50-55 per cent cracklings firm at 
$1.15. There was no particular interest 
shown by buyers. 

There was a shortage of nitrate of 
soda at New York and no arrivals. are 
scheduled for about a week. 

The tankage market was quiet ex- 
cept for some demand from feeding 
buyers. Very little business was re- 
ported. 


Se ee 
BRAZIL MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of medfproducts from Brazil 
for the first quarter of 1928 were more 
than three times as large as those of 
the same period of 1927. The total 
being 26,106,000 lbs. The increase was 
greatest in frozen and preserved meat 
and lard. Exports of frozen meat 
totalled 23,862,000 lbs. in 1928, com- 
pared with 6,226,000 lbs. in the same 
period of 1927. Preserved meat ex- 
ports in 1928 were 1,210,000 Ibs. com- 
pared with 904,000 in 1927, and lard 
exports amounted to 18,000 lbs. com- 
pared with 12,000 lbs. in the first quar- 
ter of last year. 


a 
SOAP COMPANIES MERGE. 


Stockholders of the Palmolive-Peet 
Co., have approved a merger with Col- 
gate & Co., it has been announced. A 
new corporation will be created with 
combined annual sales of $10,000,000. 
The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet company 
will have its offices in Chicago. 


eX 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York, July 
1, 1928, to July 25, 1928, 22,525,092 Ibs.; 
tallow, 160,800 lbs.; grease, 1,374,400 
lbs.; stearine, 188,000 lbs. 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. 


An analysis of the cottonseed oil situ- 
ation for the months of August, Sep- 
tember, October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1927, January, February, March 
April, May and June, 1928, with com- 
parisons for last season, based on fed- 
eral census reports, has been prepared 
by Aspegren & Co. It is as follows: 


MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 
OLL MILLS. 


‘Tons received. 
1927-28. 1926-27. 


On hd. start of season. 89,784 
290, 


56,611 
55,562 





4,652,021 6,348,658 
Tons crushed. ———- 
1927-28. 1926-27. 
161,423 74,731 
581,090 476,142 
876,630 934, 
782,681 984,562 
605,206 942,976 
570,408 849,721 
450,627 686,786 
323,307 615,072 
104,872 352,994 
66,042 196,510 
39,041 123,977 





4,621,327 6,238,114 
On hand end of month. 
1927-28. 1926-27 


171.852 
103,407 


1926-27. 

Tons. 

Estimated seed receipts 
at crude mills....... 
On hand beginning of 


4,566,150 
89,784 


6,379,447 
23,249 





Total 
Of which 
crushed 
Destroyed at mills.. 
Seed on hand if 103,407 
Seed still to be received 3,913 54,038 
30,194 tons seed on hand at 315 lbs. crude oil 
per ton is equivalent to 9,511,110 lbs. crude oil, 
which at 7% per cent refining loss, equals 8,773,- 
999 Ibs. refined oil, or 21,935 barrels. 
3,913 tons seed to be received at 315 lbs. crude 
oil per ton is equivalent to 1,232,595 lbs. crude 
7 per cent refining loss, equals 


4,655,934 6,402,696 


4,621,327 6,238,114 
500 7,137 


oil, which at 7% 
1,137,069 Ibs. refined oil, or 2,843 barrels. 


MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE OIL 
MILLS. 


—— Pounds produced. 
1927-28. 1926-27. 


1,776,175 
20,688,595 
139,627,774 
282,405,595 
297,691,258 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


272,547,231 
247,523,025 
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192,056,529 
181,022,220 
144,658,365 


277,402,946 


August 
September 
October 
November 
Decomber 
January 
February 


Ss 
501,802 
15 
95 

1,441,859,094 1,854,859,559 

On hand end of month. 

1927-28. 1926-27. 
August 14,659,322 6,599,070 
September 58,837,669 31,640,906 
October 101,268,650 61,391,781 
November 117,129,884 86,760,590 
December 127,716,322 109,097 ,457 
January 137,931,006 115,466,241 
February 128,015,070 95,146,633 
98,231,880 


76,617,532 
41,839,704 
12,259,510 


39,889,300 
28,814,104 
DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDtNGS. 
June 30, 1928. 
Lbs. 
At mills 


At refineries 
In transit to refineries and consumers 


28,814,104 
1,853,397 
2,841,270 

33,508,771 

33,508,771 lbs. crude oil at 7% per cent refining 


loss equals 30,911,841 Ibs. refined oil, or 77,279 
barrels. 


CRUSH PER TON. 


. During June, 39,041 tons seed produced 13,444,- 
981 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 344.3 lbs., per ton, 
or 17.2 per cent compared to 14.6 per cent last 
year. 

Total, 4,621,327 tons seed produced 1,465,250,911 
lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 317.1 Ibs., per ton, or 
15.9 per cent compared to 15.0 per cent least year. 


REFINED OIL. 

—— Pounds produced. —— 
1927-28. 1926-27. 
378,612,700 145,670,884 
3 18,258,565 

75,052,970 

213,132,658 

237,890,218 

229,219,939 

29": 


On hd. start of season. 
August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


194,676. 
205,887,929 


201,217,292 
170,867,879 
111,407,895 





1,663,717,552 1,770,360,140 

— Delivered Consumers. — 
1927-28. 1926-27. 
136,111,656 74,144,106 
149,778,123 101,115,302 
110,127,694 143,512,316 
100,385,150 138,262,861 
88,983,594 129,775,259 
108,022,279 143,322,738 
109,654,943 135,748,449 
150,040,753 126,159,798 
109,667,204 85,230,393 
97,736,171 115,0€9,941 
87,781,701 117,855,661 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 





Total ...ccccsccccces 1,248,289,268 1,310,196,824 


On hand end of month. 
1927-28. 1926-27. 
274,711,363 89,785,343 
63,723,011 
133,343,353 
232,970,710 
332,415,390 
395,022,025 
460,490,868 
541,639,727 505,198,949 
516,231,697 531,376,451 
480,430,668 507,761,896 
415,428, 284 460,163,316 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 


June 30, 1928. 
D8. 
393,611,077 
15,630,761 
6,186,446 


At refineries 
At other places 
In transit from refineries............ 


Total 415,428,284 


July 28, 19 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 


During June, 25,322,474 lbs. crude oil yieldeg 
22,779,317 lbs. refined oil, 10.04 per cent loss com. 
pared to 7.37 per cent last year. 

Total, 391,528,822 lbs. crude oil 
1,285,104,852 Ibs. refined oil, 7.65 per cent loss 
compared to 9.12 per cent loss last year. 

SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL, 
Export pounds,—__ 

1927-28. 1926-27, 
August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 


BY Ha ined Sess obo s bees Not available 


BREE ~ cSiaes Cote awa e Not available * 

—— Domestic pounds, — 
1927-28. 1926-27, 
135,246,831 
149,069,214 

53 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 88,328,436 
107,215,413 


96,794,793 
o6-0:6b 0 e100.0.0.0 0 0 See 


116,563, 
1,291,272, 899 
Total pounds, —— 
1927-28. 


136,111,656 
149,778,123 


phase Vek siana ee Not available 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March .. 
April 109,667,204 

y 97,736,171 

87,781,701 
1,248,289,268 1,310,196,824 


REFINED OIL—SUMMARY IN BARRELS OF 
400 POUNDS. 
Produced. ———— 
1927-28. 
946,532 





Old crop stock 
August 
September ... 
October 
November 
December 
January 





August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 


1,038,570 


1927-28. 
Refined oil on hand.... 1,038,570 
Seed on hand will pro- 
duce 
Crude oil on hand will 
produce 77,279 
Seed still to be received 
will produce 2,843 


21,935 


Total 1,140,627 
Less approximate carry- 
over for end of sea- 
son Aug.. 1, 1928..... 800,000 
Available for 
one month 
Monthly average 
sumption for first 11 
months 
Monthly average con- 
sumption for last 1 
month 
Monthly 
sumption 
months 


coming 
340,627 


*283,702 


$340,627 

average con- 
for all 12 
§ 288,446 


* Actual. t Available. 


der pre 
acter b 
sion an 
deliver’ 
refiner: 
of thos 
a scale 
drawn. 

The | 
on the 
buying 
in brin 
loss ort 
was of 
mixed, 
particu 

Some 
to have 
in the ' 
of sell 
bulk of 
td hav 
and wa 
tired | 
there v 
news f 
structiv 

The ° 
satisfac 
that er 
The cot 


average 
were b; 
corn d 
oil trad 
more 0} 
of comy 
car lot 


1,800 bt 


Sremansames 


_—_—_— 












~ July 28, 1928. 












Market Active—Trend Lower—Liquid- 
; Feature—Crude Nominal— 
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~ Vegetable Oil Markets 
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bringing the total for the month to date 
to 26,600 bbls. 
Open Interest Large. 

The ring element at times took prof- 
its and tried to bring about a natural 
rally, but were confronted with in- 
creased offerings on the small swells. 
This served to increase bearish profes- 
sional sentiment. In refining quarters, 
it was said, there was little or nothing 
in sight at the moment to maintain 








Cotton Oil Indusiry 
Adopts Trade Code 


A code of trade practice 
was adopted by the cotton- 
seed products industry at a 
meeting at Memphis, Tenn., 
this week, presided over and 
approved by a representa- 
tive of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


Resolutions adopted set 
forth the duty of the indus- 
try to curb bad trade prac- 
tices, and to encourage open 
and constructive competi- 
tion instead of that which is 
secret and destructive. 


The code condemns price dis- 
crimination, and provides that mar- 
ket values of raw material and 
products must be made known at 
all times. 

Pre-dated and post-dated con- 
tracts and commissions, bonuses, 
rebates and subsidies of any kind 
are condemned. 

Names of price-cutters are to be 
made public. 

A uniform purchase contract and 
account sales form shall be used in 
all transactions. 

Violation of any of the terms of 
the code shall be deemed unfair 
competition, and subject to govern- 
ment action as such. 


Full details of this momentous 
step forward in the industry, and 
news of the means now being taken 
to unite the industry in its enforce- 
ment, will be given in the next 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 
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values. The impression prevailed that 
the open interest in July and August 
had been pretty well evened up, al- 
though the trade was talking possibil- 
ities of some deliveries on August con- 
tracts and were already predicting lib- 
eral deliveries on September contracts, 
possibly to the extent of 15,000 to 20,- 
000 bbls. 

In all quarters the open interest in 
September is said to be large. The 
fact that the shorts are largely refiners 
was taken as indicating an unfavorable 
technical market position. Unless un- 
favorable cotton crop conditions de- 
velop, it was feared that the longs will 
have to liquidate. There was some pres- 
sure against September, based on the 
large long interest, the prospective lib- 
eral carryover, and the favorable new 
cotton crop outlook which, it was 
argued, should tend to make for carry- 
ing charges throughout the list. How- 
ever, any new hedging pressure that 
materializes, some contended, will go 
into the distant months and might pos- 
sibly meet very poor buying power for 
a time. 

Buying Is Hand to Mouth. 

Consumers continued to hold off and 
buy in a hand to mouth way owing to 
the trend of values, and the news. The 
crude markets ruled very quiet al- 
though reports had it that Texas was 
offering crude oil at around the 8c level. 

The lard market covered narrow 
limits, although hogs held rather 
steadily. The hog run at the leading 
western points, compared with a year 
ago, was moderate. Several contended, 
however, that lard was still compar- 
atively cheap compared with oil, while 
it was not difficult to find those who 
were looking for 9c new crop oil futures 
in the not distant future. 

As a whole the market has suffered 
a rather sharp break and the varied 
conditions that exist have been partially 
discounted at least. The extent of the 
inbetween season’s demand will be of 
considerable importance, but the best 
minds of the trade are inclined to fol- 
low the new cotton crop progress rather 
than give much consideration to any 
other feature for the immediate future. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 

























ASPEGREN & CO., Inc. 


BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME SUMMER YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 


ms Cash Trade Slow—Weather South 
= Favorable—Lard About Steady. 

= A more active trade was on in cot- 
om ton oil on the New York Produce Ex- 
— change the past week. The market 
a gradually drifted lower, the distant 
2045 months making new season’s lows un- 
3,098 der pressure of a rather general char- 
ae acter but largely liquidation. Commis- 
2, sion and wire houses sold the old crop 
nan deliveries rather liberally, and although 
7,813 refiners’ brokers were persistent buyers 
eer of those months, the absorption was on 
1-4 a scale-down and at times was with- 
“y | drawn. 

~ ; The local element pressed the market 
<i on the absence of important speculative 
bs buying power and succeeded, at times, 
a in bringing about the catching of stop 
44.108 loss orders. The trade in the new crop 
Tr was of limited proportions, and was 
62,861 mixed, but at no time was there any 
2.78 particular hedge pressure in evidence. 
sate Some of the selling of oil was felt 
169,94 to have been against purchases of lard 
~~ in the west. There was talk, at times, 
196,84 of selling for foreign account. The 
S OF bulk of the pressure, however, appeared 

td} have come from southern sources 

and was looked upon as liquidation by 
964,111 tired holders. Throughout the week 
ne there was little encouragement in the 
a news for those working: on the con- 
573,050 structive side. 

Pe} The weather in the south was quite 
Sue satisfactory as a whole, with the result 
ae that crop reports were more favorable. 
=n The cotton market backed and filled but 

averaged easier, while lard and grains 

oa were barely steady although the spot 
904,463 corn delivery held stubbornly. Cash 
159,308 oil trade was reported quiet, which was 
Sanat more or less confirmed by the lowering 
831,039 of compound prices %c lower to 12¢ in 
ct car lots. Further deliveries of some 
"962,991 1,800 bbls. were made on July contracts, 
ery 
1,150,408 
926-27. 
1,150,408 

10,515 

T1alt 

29988 PRODUCE EXCHANGE BLDG. 
1 3288 
1, 044,885 
— REFINED 

283,948 

£997,112 

2283,98 

#296,510 











NEW YORK CITY 


CRUDE 


























The New Orleans 
Refined Cotton Seed 
Oil Market 


offers every modern facility to the trade, 

carrying a large volume ef business, with 

prompt and satisfactory executions. 

Effective August 1, 1928, the charge for 
receiving, storing, sampling, weighing, 
fire insurance and certificating refined 
cotton seed oil for each contract of. 
30,000 pounds up to and including TEN 
contracts, will be $18.00. For each 
additional contract, $15.00. 


Storage on each contract of 30,000 pounds 
shall be $18.00 for the first month or 
fraction, commencing the day after date 
of warehouse receipt; thereafter, 50 
cents per day. 


There are five bonded and licensed storage 
yards. 


The New Orleans contract is the only future 
contract in the world protected by an in- 
demnity bond guaranteeing weight, grade 
and quality at time of delivery. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Trade Extension Committee 


—“—_, 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 























General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


ec: ae 


The Edward Flash Co. 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 


ALL VEGETABLE OILS 
In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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Friday, July 20, 1928. 
: —Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


Saree = 1010 a ... 

July .... 1700 1025 1010 1010 a 1015 
Aug. .... 5300 1016 1012 1013 a 1015 
Sept. .... 8300 1027 1022 1023 a 1022 
Oct. . 8000 1045 1030 1031 a 1033 
Nov. .... 400 1035 1030 1027 a 1030 
Dec. . 1900 1040 1026 1029 a 1030 
Jan. . 1100 1045 1029 1030 a 1032 
De inks chee te ee eae 1035 a 1040 


Total Sales, including switches, 21,- 
700 bbls. P. Crude, S. E. Nominal. 
Saturday, July 21, 1928. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


Relat 56. cpae Strack nes 1010 a 1020 
PA Svc phatase Soke eee 1010 a 1015 
Aug. .... 500 1011 1010 1010 a 1011 
Sept. .... 3900 1020 1014 1014 a.... 
Oct. 400 1025 1023 1022 a 1024 
WOW. c5 3) ced cke seem 1021 a 1025 
Dec 200 1025 1024 1022 a 1025 
Jan 500 1027 1023 1024 a 1025 
DS ncd5: 4 sab ea ewan 1025 a 1033 


Total Sales, including switches, 5,500 
bbls. P. Crude. S. E. Nominal. 
Monday, July 23, 1928. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
990 


| FN ae re ee Ss 
July .. 1300 1010 1000 988 a 1000 
Aug. .... 1900 995 986 990 a.... 
Sept. .... 9500 1005 979 985 a 986 
Oct. .... 6800 1005 987 990 a 993 
SG cc Lawatarta sista 991 a 995- 
Dec. . 2700 1002 988 993 a 994 
Jan. 400 999 995 995 a 998 
| Se rig oe a 1000 a 1010 


Total Sales, including switches, 22,- 
700 bbls. P. Crude, S. E. Nominal. 


Tuesday, July 24, 1928. 
—Range— —Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
ON EPO Pe aS eee 990 a 1025 
July . 1000 1005 995 995a.... 
Aug. .... 1300 995 985 983 a 984 
Sept. ....14500 986 972 972 a.... 
Oct. .... 3500 908 980: S80 a'.... 
BROW, adds Saeed? aces bebe 978 a 985 
Dec. . 4800 1004 982 982a.... 
Jan. 300 1004 991 982 a 985 
MS pic chee Teas eK 982 a 990 


Total Sales, including switches, 25,- 


400 bbls. P. Crude, S. E. Nominal. 
Wednesday, July 25, 1928. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
950 


eee See eure a 1000 
July 400 980 960 950 a 980 
Aug. .... 2400 980 960 950a.... 
Sept. ....18400 970 960 961a.... 
Oct . 6500. 977 963 963 a 964 
NoOv.- 0.60% 1100 967 959 961 a 967 
Dec 2200 978 969 970a.... 
Jan 500 979 972 992 a 975 
| SSA OSS, Sa 980 a 990 
Total Sales, including switches, 26,- 
500 bbls. P. Crude, S. E. Nominal. 
Thursday, July 26, 1928. 
-—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
OG date me Oeees orem I eae 
a eat i 960 a 1000 
OS eer 962 955 960 a 970 
| Sa ee 980 965 980a.... 
sess bobnee 987 970 986 a.... 
AE ae 985 970 985 a 988 
EE eae O01 S76 301 a ...; 
BR oss cab eg 990 980 993 a 995 
| NAS Se ree es 995 a 1015 


Sales 11,200 barrels. 








See page 40 for later markets. 
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COCOANUT OIL—A moderate 
mand was the feature of the week, byt 
the market was steady. Sellers : 
firmly, although it was felt that Prices 
could be shaded at the coast on firm 
bids. In a-general way, the te Sy 
was to await developments. There was 
a good business put through at New 
York at 8%c and tanks there were stil] 
quoted at 8%c. At the Pacific 
sellers were asking 8%c, with possibjj. 
ities of doing business at 8c. 

CORN OIL—The last business re 
ported was at 9c f.o.b. mills. The map. 
ket was quiet and steady generally, ang 
quoted at from 9@9%c with the easier 
trend in cotton oil evidently offsetting 
light mill offerings. 

PALM OIL—A fairly good businegg 
was reported to have passed. The 
market continued to display strength, 
owing to absence of pressure of ne 
supplies and a firm situation abroad. 
The larger importers were said to haye 
withdrawn as sellers. At ‘New Y, 


nearby Nigre was quoted 7% @T%eq 


shipment Nigre, 7%2c; shipment Lagos, 
8 


Cc. 
PALM KERNEL OIL—Some inter 


ests experienced a slow trade, while’ 
others reported a fair business. Inquiry, 
however, was quite good. New York 
tanks were quoted at 8%c; drums, 9¢, 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The market was 
firm owing to lack of selling pressure 
and firmness in the Orient, but the 
downward trend in cotton oil checked 
demand somewhat. New York’ soya 
tanks were quoted at 10%c; barrels, 
12% @12%c; Pacific Coast tanks, nom- 
inally 9%c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Available 
plies are light ‘and in strong hase 
Demand was fair, and the market 
firm, with New York spot barrels sel 
ing at 10%c. August-September tanks 
were quoted at 10%@10c. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Spot demand 
slow. Store oil nominally quoted %@ 
%c over July. Crude markets were 
purely nominal. 


. ; 
SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., July 26, 1928— 
Cotton oil futures have declined about 
70 points and spots 50 points the past 
week due to much better crop pros 
pects and a temporary withdrawal of 
oil buyers from the market. With firm 


ness in hogs and lard, very little actual © 


refined oil is being pressed for sale, 
holders feeling that on account of late 
ness the crop may encounter serious 
trouble from boll weevils and other 
causes leading to healthy advances the 
next few weeks when consume is 
heavy. Old crop crude, 8c; Valley and 
Texas new crop, 75%c bid, 77%%c asked. 
Texas offerings light. 
Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., July 26, 1928.—Prime 
cotton seed, delivered Dallas, nominal; 


prime crude oil,\8%@8%c; forty-three 
allas, 


per cent cake and meal, f.o.b. Dallas 
$51.00; hulls, $12.00; mill run linters, 
4% @6c. Weather cool; some rail 
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T takes high quality Tin Plate to make 
high quality Cans and Pails. The Tin 
Plate for Wheeling Lard Cans and Pails 
is of Wheeling manufacture. The raw 
material comes from Wheeling mines—a 
known source of supply. Each step in 
manufacture is under Wheeling supervi- 
sion—thereis no division of responsibility. 
The finished products are the best ex- 
ample of what Wheeling “From Mine to 
Packer” manufacture has accomplished. 


9, 
was 
sure 

the 
cked 
soya 
Tels, 
n0m- 
sup- 
ands, 
anks 











a 


Let us send you a few of these bright, 
well-coated Wheeling Cans and Pails for 
close-up inspection; also an illustrated cat- 
alog. If you want prices, we'll be glad to 
quote on your requirements. 


Wheeling 


Can Company 


WHEELING, W, VA. 











Recek GREGG TERT 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were quiet and very 
steady the latter part of the week, 
with limited hedge pressure, mixed 
commission house trade, firmness in 
hogs and a moderate hog run. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil rallied on rains over the 
belt. This uncovered an over-sold posi- 
tion, but covering weakened the tech- 
nical position and with support poor a 
set back followed, the market display- 
ing a weak undertone. There was fair 
trading in Texas crude at 8c. Cash 
trade is slow. July deliveries to date, 
26,800 bbls. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon were: July, $9.40@ 
9.60; Aug., $9.55@9.63; Sept., $9.60@ 
9.65; Oct., $9.70@9.75; Nov., $9.71@ 
9.77; Dec., $9.75@9.76; Jan., $9.78@ 
9.80; Feb., $9.83@9.90. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 8%c bid. 
Stearine. 


Oleo stearine, 10%c. 
a 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, July 27, 1928.—Spot lard 
at New York: prime western, $12.85@ 
12.95; middle western, $12.70@12.80; 
city, 12%@12%c; refined Continent, 
13%c; South American, $14.25; Brazil 
kegs, $15.25; compound, $12.00. 

oo oe 


HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, July 27, 1928.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 36s 6d; 
erude cottonseed oil 32s. 

fe 


COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed oil from New 
York, July 1, 1928, to July 25, 1928, 
none. 
te 


CRUSHERS’ JOINT MEETING. 


The joint meeting of the Alabama 
and Mississippi Cotton Seed Crushers 
Associations, was held in the Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., July 5 and 6. 
The meeting was notable from several 
standpoints, principal of which was the 
very excellent papers read and addresses 
made. All of these were pertinent to 
problems of the industry in these two 
states. 

Among the subjects discussed were 
the following:, The Interstate Cotton 
Seed Crushers Association and_ its 
future activities; oil mill hazards and 
their relation to insurance rates; edu- 
cational and extension work relating to 
.cottonseed products; blending livestock 
and cotton farming; ethics in business; 
uniform cost accounts and their rela- 
tion to business ethics; transit of cdt- 
tonseed and insurance. 

For the coming year, R. G. Fuller of 
the Laurel Oil & Fertilizer Co., Laurel, 
Miss., was elected president of the 
Mississippi Association and J. A. Ed- 
dins of the Refuge Cotton Oil Co., 
Rosedale, Miss., vice president. 


BRITISH PROVISION CABLE 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, July 27, 1928. 

General provision market firm. Hams 

and picnics in good demand. Square 

shoulders and lard fair. Advance of 


20s on A. C. hams within a fortnight 
has failed to increase the supply here; 
demand exceeds supply and- spot prices 
are strong. 

Today’s prices are as follows: Liver- 
pool shoulders, square, 82s; hams, 
American cut, 116s; hams, long cut, 
112s; Cumberland cut, 92s; short backs, 


The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased results on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERV- 
ICE. 

Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 

This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority, and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
price’, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET * 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and subscribers are fur- 
nished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes. Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 

If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 








The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me information about 
the DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 
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90s; picnics, none; bellies, clear, 


Canadian, 98s; spot lard, 63s 9d; Wi. 


shire, none. 


~~ 


_UROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg for the week 
ended July 21 is rather quiet, says 
James T. Scott, American Trade Com. 
missioner, Hamburg, Germany, in his 
weekly cable to the United States De 
partment of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for. the week were 1,554 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Ger. 
many’s most important markets were 
87,000, at a top Berlin price of 15.14¢ 
a pound, compared with 81,000 at 
15.14¢ a pound, for the same week last 
year. 

The Rotterdam market shows little 
alteration. 

The market at Liverpool was firm; 
stocks are light with the exception of 
refined lard in boxes; demand is poor 
for Cumberlands, nrices nominal. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 


for bacon curing was 21,000 for the 


week. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending July 20, 1928, 
was 85,000. . 


Je 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to July 27, 1y2g, 
show exports from the country were 
as follows: To England, 101,692 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 45,895; others, 


* none. 


Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 86,150 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 13,976; others, 
none, 


———___ 


MADE MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


Harry L. Hussman, Jr., recently be- 
came managing director of the Harry 
L, Hussmann Refrigerator Co. St. 
Louis, Mo., being elected by the board 
of directors to succeed the late Theo- 
dore A. Jostedt, who had the title of 
general manager. 

Mr. Hussmann, a director of the com- 
pany for five years and in close touch 
with its policies, was selected to 
charge of the Philadelphia office when 
that was opened and made a splendid 
record as.manager of the eastern di- 
vision. 


On his return to St. Louis he was ap- - 


pointed secretary and treasurer which 
position he now holds in addition to be 
ing managing director. 

> 


PRINTING FOR PACKERS. 

Russell Faulkner, the field ambassa- 
dor of the Milprint Products Corpora- 
tion and the Milwaukee Printing Com 
pany, is off on an extensive road trip 
throughout the East, accompanied by 
his wife. Mr. Faulkner reports the 
opening of another branch office @ 
Denver. This office is under the diret- 
tion of Cosner Sales Co. Since the first 
of the year Mr. Faulkner has 
lished seven offices, as follows: St 
Louis, Mo., Frank Henderson; De 
Mich., J. E. Montgomery; Buffalo, % 
Y., E. A. Rodda; Boston, Mass., 
Crotty; Louisville, Ky., Walter Bonnell; 
Greensboro, N. C:, T. P. Norwood; Det 
ver, Colo., Cosner Sales Co. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There has been 
no trading in packer hides this week 
as far as could be learned. Packers 
are quoting on the basis of last prices, 
although offerings are not being forced. 
Buyers are apparently but little inter- 
ested, although it is said that light na- 
tive cows could be moved at 23%%c. 
Producers do not feel, however, that 
conditions warrant this decline. 

More business is reported from South 
America. The market has been quite 
active there the past week, most of the 
trading being on a basis of 24 3/16c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—In the 
absence of sales, last prices are being 
quoted on small packer hides. Early 
in the month two packers sold their 
July production of allweight native 
steers and cows at 25c; branded, 24c. 
These figures probably could not be ob- 
tained today. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hides 
are easy and offerings quite liberal. 
Various lots of allweights have sold at 
19%4c selected, delivered and more could 
be had at the same figure. The mar- 
ket for 60 lb. and over cows and steers 
is dull and generally considered around 
18c. Some local dealers are asking 
2%c for buffs, but outside offerings 
are at 20c. This is considered closer 
to the market. Country branded hides, 
17%4c asked; bulls, 15c. 

CALFSKINS — Actual trading is 
needed to establish-a market. One 
packer sold his June _ production, 
amounting to about 5,000 skins, at con- 
fidential prices, generally thought to be 
30c. The asking price at the present 
time is 31c. 

First salted Chicago city calf are 
quoted nominally at 28%2c. Buyers are 
bidding 28c; mixed city and country, 
27% @28c. 

KIPSKINS—The market on kipskins 
is inactive. Last sales of packer June 
kips was at 29c for natives, 28c for 
overweights, 27c for southerns. Stocks 
in Chicago are light and the market is 
quoted nominally at 264%@27c. First 
salted outside cities, 2544@26c; mixed 
cities and countries, 24c. 

Sales have been made of Chicago city 
light calf and deacons at $1.95. 

Packer regular slunks are selling at 
$1.65, about 10,000 moving at this price. 
> are that a small lot moved at 

HORSEHIDES—Most buyers are out 
of the market and few hides are mov- 
ing. Up to $7.50@8.00 is quoted for 
straight renderers; mixed cities and 
countries, $7.00@7.25. 

SHEEPSKINS—Sales of big packer 
shearlings are reported at $1.45. This 
is 10c up from previous trading. Small 
packer lambs are closely sold up, no 
sales having been reported the past 
week. In the absence of trading last 
Prices are quoted. Big packer pickled 
_ are quoted nominally at $10.50@ 


PIGSKINS—The pigskin market is 
quiet and unchanged from last week. 
In the absence of reported sales, pre- 
vious prices are quoted. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—The market is 
Well sold up on July native steers and 
8 quiet. No trading was reported the 


past week. Some branded hides are 
still on the market. 

COUNTRY HIDES—No trading in 
country hides is reported for the past 
week. Offerings are increasing. The 
market is quoted nominally at 23@ 
23%c for good all weights; 25-50 lbs., 
2242@23c asked. Trading is awaited 
to establish values. 

CALFSKINS—The green calfskin 
market is nominal and strong with no 
trading reported. Last sales of 5-7’s 
was at $2.40; 7-9’s at $3.10; 9-12 at 
$4.10 and 12-17 veal kips at $4.45. 

~ Be 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended July 21, 1928, 3,001,000 
lbs.; previous week, 3,328,000 lbs.; same 
week, 1927, 3,575,000 lbs.; from Janu- 
ary 1, to July 21, 23,837,000 lbs.; same 
period, 1927, 160,722,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended July 21, 1928, 4,314,000 
lbs.; previous week, 22,399,000 lbs.; 
same week, 1927, 4,746,000 lbs.; from 
January 1 to July 21, 129,269,000 lbs.; 
same period 1927, 149,193,000 lbs. 

ee 
BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats 
and slaughters under federal and city 
inspection for the week ended July 21, 
1928, with comparisons, are officially 
reported as follows: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: July 21. week. 1927. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,428 2,200 3,409 
Cows, carcasses ....... 1,244 1,242 + 2,680 
Bulls, carcasses ....... 55 42 44 
Veals, carcasses ....... 1,468 1,182 966 
Lambs, carcasses ...... 11,797 11,014 12,986 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 665 891 188 
PE Nan deasc cea kcn 294,312 182,152 398,711 
Local slaughters: 

oo Aa ere 1,059 1,224 1,074 
Db as nte'a wns sw des 1,468 1,545 1,715 
Wags 8 a.s 0 54 ea Gas ae 10,772 14,751 15,228 
ST  aVtasaketepenses 5,300 2,944 3,884 

pee cane SENS 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers for the 
week ended July 19, 1928, with com- 
parisons: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 











Week Same 
ended Prev. week. 
July 19. week. 1927. 
i ree $12.00 $ 9.00 
ee eee 10.75 11.00 8.50 
WO 5 coca ha wearers 10.00 11.00 8.50 
I dive ss cn4v a0 02:8 a 9.75 9.25 6.75 
Edmonton 9.50 9.50 7.50 
Pr. Albert 8.25 cade 6.50 
Moose Jaw -+» 9.00 9.75 6.85 
eT ae iors 9.00 
VEAL CALVES. 
ONE A, 5! 5s 80 Saleen $15.00 $15.00 $13.50 
EE A Fes 12.00 12.25 12.00 
ore pee 14.00 14.00 10.00 
2s ee -e- 11,50 11.50 10.00 
Edmonton ..... 11.00 11.00 9.00 
Pr. Albert ..... oe 9.00 7.00 
Cee SER ee 11.75 10.00 7.75 
NNO ewe ccdcusavids ote 9.00 se 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
RR iss is G4 ask eR aa $13.25 $13.00 $10.65 
EE 6:3 cn Len iiwaies 12.00 12.50 10.50 
Winnipeg :........ - 12.00 11.75 7.75 
Eee 11.85 11.35 10.50 
Edmonton ........ - 11.60 11.50 10.25 
ea ere 12.10 11.75 9.25 
US eee ee 11.90 11.40 9.40 
PP ere hee eee 11.60 seas 
GOOD LAMBS. 
| ee ery $16.25 $15.75 $16.00 
BOE. ce icescasetweae 14.00 16.00 13.00 
NINE vcs dsecesecus 15.00 14.75 14.50 
EPO Serene 14.00 16.00 13.00 
MON esa o's tC divedie 13.00 14.50 13.50 
pe eC ee eae rene 12.00 11.00 
ee eee 


ree Cake 13.25 
WAREOPO ss SceWe ew vies vets 14.00 falas 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended July 27, 1928, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
July 27, ’28. week 1927. 
Spr. nat. strs. @26% @26% 24 @24%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @24% @A% @23% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @24 @24 @20%n 
Heavy butt 

brnd’d strs.. @24 @24 @20'%n 
Hvy. Col. strs. @23% @23% @20n 
Px-light Tex... 

Sea @24 @24 @21n 
Brnd’d cows.. @24 @24 @21 
Hvy. nat. cows @24% @24% @22 
Lt. nat. cows @24% @24% 23 @23% 
Nat. bulls .. @1s8% @18% 17 @17%n 
Brnd’d bulls. . @li @17 164%@17n 
Calfskins ....30 @31 @31 @26% 
Kips, nat. .. @29 29 @29% @26ax 
Kips, ov-wt... 28 @28 26ax 
Kips, brnd’d.. 27 @27 )23ax 
Slunks, reg... @1.65 @1.80 @1.30 
Slunks, hris... @70 


@m5 @60n 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts... @25 @25 23 @23%n 
Branded ..... @24 @24 20 @20%n 
Nat. bulls ... @18 @18 17 
Brnd’d_ bulls.. @lij @l7 @16 
Calfskins ....28 @28% 28%4@29 23% @24 
eee 26% @27 27 @27%n 234% @24ax 
Slunks, reg... @1.50 @1.55 @1.20 
Slunks, hris... @50 @55 @55 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers .. @19% @21 16% @17Tax 


Hvy. cows ..17 @17% 18 @18% 164%@li7ax 
 sGs canes 20 @20% @21 19 @19% 
Extremes ....22%4@23 23% @24 21% @23 

| Seer @15 @15% 13%@14ax 


Calfskins ....24 @24% @24% @20n 
Saree 23 @23% @24 @20n 
SF |: ee 1.50@1.65 1.60@1.75 @1.15 
Deacons ...... 1.50@1.65 1.60@1.75 @1.15 


Slunks, reg...65 @90 70 @95 60 @75 
Slunks, hris...25 @30 25 1 @ 
Horsehides ...7.50@8.00 7.25@8.:00 6.00@7.25 


Hogskins ....90 @95 90 @95 65 @70 
SHEEPSKINS. 
POD WOM. a aca ndhe es: chusdidess  saeeiesten 
Sml. pkr. lambs ........ MRA: cnecacatie 
Pkr. shearlgs. @1.45 1.35@1.40 @1.15 
Dry pelts ....30 @32 30 @32 23 @25 
—_——_ 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dréssed meats 
and local slaughters undéf federal in- 
spection at New York City, N. Y., are 
officially reported for the week ended 
July 21, 1928, with comparisons, as fol- 
lows: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western drsd. meats: July 21. week. 1927. 
Steers, carcasses..... 6,978 5,818% 8,407 
Cows, carcasses...... 520% 451% 310% 
Bulls, carcasses .... 5 81 80% 
Veals, carcasses...... 9,813 7,305 8,459 
Lambs, carcasses..... 23,824 20,954 26,162 
Mutton, carcasses.... 1,961 2,103 1,860 
Beef cuts, lIbs....... 178,222 167,887 212,592 
Pork cuts, lbs....... 901,259 699,750 1,057,905 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle isi Aves 8,312 9,160 8,970 
EN cotiascesieneews 13,305 14,272 14,627 
MEME 533. 2e ead aes 39,853 38,553 38,089 
Sheep ............--. 50,191 . 60,194 40,552 
——%o—___ 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia, Pa., 
for the week ended July 21, 1928, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: July 21. week, 1927. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,056 1,901 2,472 
Cows, carcasses ....... 1,055 925 665 
Bulls, carcasses ....... 216 264 347 
Veals, carcasses ....... 2,407 1,848 1,785 
Lambs, carcasses ...... 9,718 10,624 9,091 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 1,083 876 775 
POE Ws chatvccsSiuns 387,102 236,277 279,739 
Local slaughters: 
SE Se EET ae 1,078 1,422 1,782 
ee ET erat eee 2,373 2,487 2,645 
be BTEC PCe CRETE CE 14,767 13,6380 13,742 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., July 26, 1928. 


CATTLE—Compared with week ago, 
strictly choice fed steers and yearlings 
steady; others, unevenly weak to 50c 
lower, short fed and grassy yearlings 
showing most decline; spots 75c off on 
lower grade grassy heifers; inbetween 
grass cows, 25@50c lower; dry lot 
weighty kinds and cutter cows, steady; 
bulls, 25@40c lower; vealers, steady. 
Light yearling steers reached $16.85, a 
new high for the season; best weighty 
bullocks, $16.35; medium weights, 
$16.40; liberal sprinkling yearlings, 
$16.00 upward, not many heavies above 
$16.00. The general trade was very 
uneven as buyers worked to readjust 
values on grain fed and grass basis; 
most grass steers and yearlings, $14.00 
down to $12.00. “Green” little cattle 
are still selling up to $14.50 and bet- 
ter, however; most grass heifers, $9.75 
@11.75; grass cows, $7.75@10.00; dry 
lot kinds, $11.50@12.50; low cutters, 
$6.00@6.50; light and medium weight 
grass bulls, $7.50@8.75. Heavy sausage 
bulls were very scarce at $9.00 and 
$9.25. 

HOGS—Influenced by unusually light 
receipts, the lightest four-day run 
locally since October, 1926, hog prices 
advanced consistently, regaining prac- 
tically all of last week’s late decline. 
In comparison with a week ago, the 
market is mostly 10@15c higher; to- 


day’s top, $11.65, comparing with $11.60 
week ago. Big packers were light buy- 
ers and consistently bearish. Today’s 
bulk good and choice 170 to 250 Ib. av- 
erages, $11.30@11.55; 260 to 350 lbs., 
$10.90@11.35; 140 to 160 lbs. averages, 
$10.50@11.25; medium grade kinds, at 
50@75c price discount; bulk packing 
sows, $10.00@10.25; smooth sows on the 
butcher order, up to $10.50; medium 
grade kinds, down to $9.50; pigs, mostly 
$9.50@10.25. 

SHEEP — Fat lambs strengthened 
after another sharp decline which car- 
ried prices to new low levels for year; 
closing values 50 to 75c lower; less 
downturn on throwouts; tendency to 
widen narrow spreads of last week; 
yearlings, scarce; few aged sheep, un- 
changed; top range lambs, $15.60; com- 
parable kinds at mid-week, $15.25; most 
natives, $14.75@15.00; throwouts, 
$11.00@11.50; top fat ewes, $7.00. 

eX os 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Mo., July 26, 1928. 


CATTLE—The week’s trade in beef 
steers was rather uneven. Light weight 
fed steers and yearlings met a good de- 
mand and closed at strong to 25c higher 
levels, while mature classes of fed of- 
ferings were dull at weak to 25c lower 
rates, with some heavies off more. Fed 
westerns and the better grades of 
straight grassers are steady to strong 


i 
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and the plainer kinds ruled weak 4 
25c lower. 
week at steady to 25c higher 
and bulls held steady. Vealers ay 
strong to 50c higher, with the late top 
at $13.50. Choice 847 lb. year 
scored $16.25 for the week’s top. Lj 
and medium weights made $16.00, 
best heavies stopped at $15.75. Bulk gf 
the fed arrivals cashed from $14 
15.75; fed western grassers, $12! 
14.25; straight grass fat kinds, $9; 
12.15. 

HOGS—A noticeable reaction in 
prices was in evidence during the 


and sharp declines scored late last week 


were more than regained. Final priggs 
are strong to 10c higher than a week 
ago on offerings scaling 180 lbs. and up, 
while underweights closed 
steady. The late top of $11.15 was 
made by shippers on choice 200-240 hh, 
weights. Packing grades are around 
10c higher. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices show logges 
of around 25c for the week, with best 
Colorado alfalfa fed lambs selling a 
$15.10. Most of the range offerj 


cleared from $14.50@15.00. Best nate } 


reached $14.50 and the bulk went from 
$14.00@14.25. Mature classes heli 
steady, with best fat ewes going at 


$6.75. 
i oe 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., July 26, 1928, 
CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
found a very uneven market during 
the week. Choice yearlings were in 
broad demand and prices advanced % 
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Reference: 
Write or wire us 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
: Steck Yards National Bank, Any Bank in Twin Cities. 


Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Potts — Watkins 


Reference: 


- Order Buyers of Live Stock 


National Stock Yards, Ill. 


National Stock Yards National Bank 


Walker 


The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’ Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 
Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 


Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 








—— 
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Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
Mc Murray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 


So. Omaha 


Indi 
— E. K. Corrigan 


E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph 


Carl Soeder 





R. G, Symon 
es 








——— | 
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J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 
Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 


Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents ? 
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40c, while lower grades and weighty 
rs declined around 25c, extremes 


* 35@50c lower on short fed weighty 


# and medium weights. Choice 
fed heifers showed strength and other 
she stock also. Bulls and veals held 
about steady.. Tops for week: year- 
ling steers 954 lb., $16.85; mixed year- 
lings, $16.60; medium weights, $16.50; 
weighty steers, 1,428 Ib., $16.00. 
HOGS—Hog prices worked unevenly 
jower early in the week but later, with 
proad. outlet on outside orders, the 
early decline was more than regained, 
Thursday’s prices reflecting a 15@25c 
advance for the week. The top price 
on Thursday was $11.10. | 
SHEEP—Increased receipts proved 
a bearish factor in the fat lamb trade 
and prices worked lower, current prices 
being quoted 50@60c lower for the 
week. Bulk of fat range lambs cashed 
at $14.00@14.40, the latter price top. 
~ ——1%-——-- 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., July 26, 1928. 


CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago, strictly fat light weight native 
steers sold 25c higher; all others steady 
to 50c lower, weighty kinds off the 
most; western steers and mixed year- 
lings and heifers, steady to 25c high- 
er; cows, strong to 25c higher; all cut- 
ters, 10@15c higher; bulls, steady; 
good and choice vealers, 25@50c higher. 
Tops, 888 and 978 lb. yearlings and 
1,217 lbs. matured steers, $16.50; heavy 
steers, $16.35; 664 lb. mixed yearlings, 
15.85. 
TH0GS—Under the influence of light 
receipts and liberal outside orders, por- 
cine values advanced to show a gain of 
$5@50c on light lights, lightweight 
butchers and pigs; 180 lb. and up, 25@ 
$5c higher; packing sows, 10@15c high- 
er. Top today, $11.70. 
SHEEP—Compared with one week 
ago, sheep and lambs ruled steady; top, 
$14.50; bulk better grades, $14.00@ 
14.25; southwestern culls, $8.50@9.00; 
natives, mostly $9.00; meager offering 
of fat ewes, $4.00@6.50. 
he 


SIOUX CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Sioux City, Ia., July 25, 1928. 

CATTLE—Receipts for the week 
showed a marked falling off compared 
to the preceding week, the percentage 
of grass cattle arriving showing an in- 
crease. Choice yearlings and heifers 
tuled active and steady, other divisions 
registering a decline which was most 
on heavy beeves. Yearlings sold up to 
$16.40, with the bulk of good to choice 
yearlings at $15.25@16.40. The best 
heavy beeves sold at $15.35. Finished 
heifers in load lots, $15.90; cows, up to 
$13.00, with the bulk of corn fed cows 
at $10.50@12.00. Veals range from 
$8.00@13.50; bulls, $8.00@10.00. 

HOGS—The market has been active 
this week with shippers holding exten- 
sive orders. Best butchers ‘sold today 
at $11.00, with the bulk of finished, 
medium and heavy butchers at $10.75 
@10.90; light butchers carrying finish, 
$10.50@10.90; lights, $10.00@10.65; 
sows, $9.00@10.00, with the bulk at 
$9.75@9.85. : 

SHEEP — Receipts _ light; sheep, 
steady; lambs, 25¢ lower; top lambs, 
$14.50; bulk, $14.00@14.50. 
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ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau ef Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


South St. Paul, Minn., July 25, 1928. 

CATTLE—Downturns marked all 
lines of killing stock this week, fed 
bullocks ruling weak on yearlings to as 
much as 25@40c lower on inbetween 
grade mediumweights, while she stock 
and bulls finished weak to 25c off. Plain 
quality predominated, the bulk of the 
steers turning at $13.50@14.75; some 
yearlings, $15.25@15.50. Fat cows 
bulked at $7.00@8.50; heifers, $8.50@ 
11.00; cutters, $5.75@6.50; bulls, $8.00 
@8.50; vealers, $14.00@14.50, or steady 
on the latter class. 

HOGS—Last week’s advances were 
wiped out in the hog house. Trade to- 
day found best lights to shippers at 
$10.90; medium and heavy butchers to 
packers, $10.25@10.75; packing sows, 
$9.15@9.35; pigs, $9.25. 

SHEEP—Unevenness marked the 
lamb trade, but closing levels today are 
the same as those of a week earlier, or 
mostly $14.00 on desirable native lambs; 
culls, $9.50; fat ewes, $4.00@6.00 ac- 
cording to condition. 


Se 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., July 26, 1928. 
CATTLE—A strong to slightly high- 








Why Pay This Tax? 


“If equipment can effect a 
saving in your plant, you are 
paying a tax equal to that 
saving until you install that 
equipment!” 

Who said that? 
Ford. 

Maybe that’s one of the 
reasons why Henry has so 
much money! 


Henry 
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er market prevails for better fed steers 
and yearlings for the week, but short 
feds and grassers show weakness with 
spots 15@25c lower on grassers. Butch- 
er she stock is little changed, although 
better grades of cows and heifers show 
mild strength. Bulls are unchanged 
with vealers 50c lower. Choice 1,172 
Ib. steers made the week’s top of $15.85. 
Mixed yearlings sold at $15.75 and 
heifers up to $15.50. Late veal top was 
$12.50. 

HOGS—Shippers imparted sufficient 
strength to moré than erase last week’s 
losses in hogs. The majority of butch- 
ers cleared above the $11.00 figure, and 
choice medium weights topping at 
$11.15 today. Packing sows show little 
change, ranging from $9.25@9.75. 

SHEEP—A more or less seasonal de- 
cline of 25@50c featured lamb trading. 
Best westerns sold up to $14.40 late, 
with choice kinds eligible to $14.75. 
Natives bulked at $13.50@14.00, with 
a few tops $14.25. Inquiry for fat ewes 
continued strong, choice light weights 
topping at $6.75. 

ee 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets for week 
ended July 21, and comparative periods: 


At 20 markets: 
Cattle. 


5 Hogs. 
Week ended July a. 


Sheep. 
000 514,000 
564,000 2 
498,000 


At 11 markets: 


Week ended July 


At 7 markets: 


Week ended July 
Previous week 


401,000 
356,000 
428,000 
*Calves at Omaha, St. Louis and St. Joseph 
counted as cattle previous to 1927. 
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INNATI ,OHIO 


CATTLE , CALVES , SWINE, SHEEP, LAMBS 


FOR THE BUYING OF 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1928. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 








THE NATIONAL: PROVISIONER 


TUESDAY, JULY 24, 1928. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


SED scwngwssewse ake 6,000 17,000 12,000 
i 6,500 5,000 7,000 











Fane . nz ° Kauisas City . ee 
SEERE _soskersosor erste El -.~~N 5,5 8,000 15,000 
ees SER 6 cctuswenvce 200 700 350 te Vaats 4 12/500 
a ee ae 200 3,200 an o 3/000 4'300 
SOMERS aon AoA css 500 2,800 109. St. Joseph : 0 m 
MURAI Ss. ccs coksndsgo sents 1,500 2,500 Sioux City rf oe oe 
Sioux City .. ye 200 3,000 eens a ; aul . Wantage te eg 1.000 *800 100 
St. Paul .. ..' ae 500 IR a = ae seep 300 300 
Oklahoma City ....... .. 200 200 YR Ae ee aaa ee 300 
SS eee 300 300 io cnn paella a ee ea z — : 
Milwaukee 100 200 100 TL eles knaws ss eae 400 600 100 
eer bast see nessens - = OR RSE RR 100 800 2,400 
DE bcos bééhact estes 150 25 6,115 Wichita 700 1,800 300 
See 100 500 500 Mile wees Bae rots eee 1 300 7000 1,000 
US eae 200 =: 1,000 209 bittal ous . 100 oF "300 
DE: ccecccaeaedu 100 3,500 400 Ci . trey 300 2 760 1 500 
Pittsburgh .............. 100 800 300 huffalo 100 500 "300 
IIE 55-4 choWease 200 900 Oe i ce eee ado , 50 : 
pa oo are 200 1,800 500 
i ao ot ee heccoeakes 100 700 400 Nashvill 100 600 1.400 
ee ere 100 400 dpe si a Rte ld 100 700 100 
DID cos oatersreess 100 400 SD ee Sr Ss one shies 5550 ’ 
PED catéupeasassccaes 100 100 100 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 25, 1928. 
MONDAY, JULY 23, 1928. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
DON. cccaateaennbs pee 14,000 32,000 13,000 Chicago ..............00. 9,000 13,000 16,000 
eae 14,000 10,000 ee ee. eee 5,500 5,000 5,000 
DE ichse>esthakben sees 7,500 Se errr 5, é 9,000 
St. Louis 3, 2 9,500 4,000 _ Louis 2 2,000 
St. Joseph 1,500 5,600 ‘Joseph 3,000 
Sioux City " 6,500 700 ie City .. 1,000 
OS ere ae 7,000 7,500 700 «St. Paul 1,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 500 700 .... Oklahoma Cit) . sees 
oe aay 3,000 600 ts. . aes 5,000 700 1,000 
DER sivsiesessseee 300 400 B00 Milwaukee ..........000- 400 800 200 
DE .isskbeceenebedet 2,5 1,500 Be OO oer 400 700 400 
Se Sbcspecothesees 1,700 900 SS eer 100 900 1,100 
PN chwiadiesbwenee 3,800 2,000 ee. NP 300 1,400 100 
ere 300 4,000 400 Indianapolis ............ 1,000 6,000 1,009 
pe ear: 1,000 2,200 Se. er 100 1,500 300 
DEE (Gicesecakvecee 1,000 2,500 Re, RE c.cndusese ive ee 300 3,000 1,100 
Buffalo 5,400 Se 300 
Cleveland 3,400 1,200 Cleveland 
Nashville 600 1,700 Nashville 
Toronto 800 900 WED ood Avice cn 














LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, July 26, 1928, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by leased wire of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Hogs (Soft or 4 h and roast- 
ing pigs excl 


): CHICAGO. E, 8ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS, CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.) med-ch. .$10.50@11.40 $10.65@11.40 $10.40@11.10 $10.35@ 11.10 $10.25@10.85 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 10.55@11.55 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 10.25@11.55 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.. 9.75@ 11.40 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 9.40@ 10.40 
Sitr. pigs (180 Ibs down), med-ch. 9.00 10.60 
Av. cost and wt., Tue. (pigs excl.) 10.62-268 Ib. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves. 
—, —- LBS. UP): 
Good-c! 





Sbspebowbascnsconcses 14.00@16.00 
eTRERS a, 300-1,500 LBS.) : 
oeseesene evccccccscccccce 14, 00@ 15. 75 
4 (1,100-1,300 LBS. 
ee cccvccccoccccsccccces 15.75@ 16.60 
Geed chbshkbekesasonsevenes «+. 14.00@16.00 
STEERS (950-1,100 LBS.) 
CISD co vccccvcscccccnce eseee 16.00@16.75 
OEE cccccscccsevccccesee eeees 14.25@16.00 
STEERS (800 LBS. UP): 
TT aaa seennths 11.75@14.25 
Ses ROT 8.50@11.75 


STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS — 950 LBS.): 


CHOICE ..cccccccccccccecs eeee. 16.00@16. 
GOO 2. cccccccccccccccccccccce 14.25@ 16. 





75 


00 


Choice ......cececccccscceeces 16.00@ 16.75 
SEE c2ndcccncacepoccese . 14.25@16.00 
Common-med. .......-+++++ esos 9.00@14.25 


HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 








Choice 12. 15@ 16.50 

Good 11.25@15. 4 

Medium 9.00@14.2 

COWS: 

ED <saneseesnesenessenaesse 11.75@12 -50 
eccccccccccccccccsceeccce a 5@l11 

Common-med. .......... cccccce 25@ 9. 

Low cutter and cutter. sebecese 6.000 7.2% 


BULLS (YEARLINGS preg 


Beef Good-ch. ..........see00. 9.40@ 10.7: 
PEE woccencssccosscces 7.00@ 9. 


Medium-ch. 9.00@ 12 





HOR, ceccvcccicccccccccccese 13.50@15. 
| EARS REY PERE 12.00@13. 
Cull-common ..... evccccccsecce 8.00@12. 


SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND 
LAMBS: 





50 
7.00@ 9.00 


50 
50 
00 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down) good-ch... 14.50@15.85 
Lambs (92 lbs. down) medium... 13.25@14.50 
Lambs (all weights) cull- common 10. 25@13.25 


Yearling wethers (110 lbs. down) 


medium-choice ............0+-. 9.00@13.2 


25 


ps (120 Ibs. down) med-ch.. 5.50@ 7.15 
Bhwes (120-150 Ibs.) medium-ch. . 4.25@ 7.00 
Ewes (all weights) cull-common. 1.75@ 5.50 


11.10@11.60 10.50@11.10 10.50@11.15 10.40@11.00 
11.00@11.60 9.75@11.00 10.00@11.15 10.00@11.00 
9.75@11.40 8.75@10.50 9.00@10.85 9.25@11.00 
9.25@10.00 9.00@10.10 8.85@10.00 9.10@ 9.90 
8.00@10.25 = ........6. 9.25@10.50 9.00@°9.75 
11.24-184 Ib, 1014-279 Ib. 10..6-240 1b. -9.75-.68 Ib. 


covdeneuse 13.75@ 15.60 13.50@ 15.50 Tree ry ty 


5.00@ 


2: 15.75 15.10@1 
14.25@15.75 138.75@15.00 1 


5 14.90@15.85 
13.50@ ) 


5.7, 
5.10) 138.75@14.90 
-10@16.00 15,00@ 16.00 


15.75@16.25 15.25@16.50 1: 
13.50@15.40 13.75@15.00 


14.50@15.75 14.00@15.25 


wor 


16.00@16.50 15.50@16.75 15.40@16.25 15.00@16.15 
14.50@16.00 14.00@15.50 13.75@15.50 14.00@15.00 


11.50@14.50 11.75@14.00 
8.50@11.50 9.00@11.75 


-10@13.75 11.75@14.00 
-25@11.10 9.00@11.75 


— 
ne 


16.00@16.50 15.50@16.85 15.50@16.25 15.25@16. 
14.75@1:00 14.25@15.50 13.75@15.50 14.00@15.2: 








15.25@16.00 14.50@15.75 15.00@16.00 14.50@15.50 
1 715.25 13.50@14.50 13.00@15.00 13.50@14.50 
8.50@ 14.25 9.25@13.50 8.25@ 13.00 8.50@ 13.50 
12 -50@ 14.25 12.75@15.25 12.25@15.25 12.25@14.25 
11.25@ 13. 4 11.25@14.00 11.00@14.50 11.00@13.00 
9.00@11.2 9.50@12.75 9.00@12.75 9.00@12.00 
11.00@11.75 11.25@12.25 10.50@11.75 10.75@11.75 
9.50@11.00 9.50@11.25 9.00@ 10.50 8.75@ = 75 
8.00@ 9.50 7.50@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.00 6. 90@ 8.75 
5.50@ 8.00 5.75@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.90 
8.75@10.50 9.00@ 10.00 8.75@ 9.75 8.35@ 9.75 
6.50@ 8.75 7.25@ 9.00 6.50@ 8.75 6.50@ 8.50 


9.00@12.50 9.50€@12.50 8.00@12.C0 8.50@11.00 
6.00@ 9.00 -00@ 9.50 6.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.50 


14.25@14.50 11.00@13.50 10.00@13.50 11.00@14.50 
10.75@14.25 10.00@11.00 8.00@10.00  9.00@11.00 
6.00@10.75  7.00@10.00 6.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 9.00 


13.50@14.50 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.25 13.75@14.50 
11.50@13.50 12.75@14.00 12.75@14.00 12.25@13.75 
9.00@11.50 9.50@12.75 9.00@12.75 9.50@12.25 


7.50@12.00 8.75@12.7 9.00@12.50 _— 12.25 
5.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6. 30 4.75@ 6.75 a ry 00 
4.00@ 6.00 4.25@ 6.25 4.25@ 6.50 00@ 6.00 
1.50@ 5.00 1.50@ 5.00 1.00@ 4.75 50@ 4.50 


July 28, i 


THURSDAY, JULY 26, 1928. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
ERS at rere 9,000 20,000 12,009 
aaa 3,L00 5,000 2.500 
EE, gs poses omnia 9 05 4% 2,300 10,000 7,500 
a Sr 2,000 10,000 2.500 
SS errr re 2,000 5,500 2.009 
NE TEN oi wcibessacvs 1,300 10,500 800 
NEE wisn Dias 3 th ¥ 6 bree ke 2,400 4,000 700 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,000 700 100 
ote eee 3,600 700 900 
ee 600 1,200 200 
gro Seah een ake ss hee 360 is 
NUE os cle asta kT odes ec 100 7 * 008 
Wichita -- 300 1,400 a 
lnuianapolis 4u0 6,500 1,009 
Vittsburgh 300 800 "300 
Cincinnati 600 3,100 2.409 
SE Fie pant nn ogo Wares 200 500 1.100 
5 OS RRR ERS IRSty 100 1,2.0 "999 
RR Se 100 500-1409 
ESS. SERS Say 400 500 100 

FRIDAY, JULY, 27, 1928. 

Pa Shee 
‘hicago 

Kansas my 
Omaha 8,000 
St. Louis 1.000 
pio: ga 300 3,500 1,000 
Rioux Sty oS. 5 soca: 600 11,500 "99 
Se, SERS er pe 700 1,500 300 
Oklahoma City .......... 400 600 

art Wrowtty sss cc ses os 1,500, 600 “300 
Milwaukee 2 400 100 
SSS Se oa 300 900 
WOMCMIOR, oan cviccicchinases 5 1,600 100 
Indianapolis . i 600 800 
Pittsburgh 800 300 
Cincinnati 2,700 1,400 
PREPS a re 1,900 1.300 
GENE: cSstewisawenkew 600 enn) 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at the 













following centers for the week ended 
1928, with comparisons. = % 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended v. a 
July 21 week 1927. 
OO Serre 21,848 23,189 28,018 
er are 18,156 22,858 25,047 
EEL. Win odSsbeeeaeed ce 19,700 20,299 15,525 
i ED 5454 escacaaen 11,160 12,262 15,566 
a. . OTE 5,95 7,809 9,376 
Pt Ce a csecesheuads 7,104 9,221 7,788 
ok rr 1,907 wane 
Kort Worth 13,238 7,761 
Philadelphia 1,42: 1,782 
Indianapolis 1,800 3,780 
ieaatads 1,224 = =1,074 
c & * 9,160 8,970 
Oklahoma City .......... 5,576 5,550 5,687 
SEE) nhsndh wana va 2,778 3,857 ones 
ee ee ee 115,820 133,746 180,269 
CO © so basewddcbenseue 
Kansas City 
MEE ssaneuxs caceretune 35 
Se oe 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 









i” eae 
Fort Worth . 
Philadephia 
Indianapolis 
MEE dacoavaessatassare 1 
New York & Jersey City. 39,853 38,553 38,089 
Oklahoma City ......... 4,133 5,418 4,218 
ROL, 5 on aabvatuues 15,008 18,510 oate 
| AP rE rey to 320,835 359,939 341,051 
SHEEP. ; 
WONG 215553 scwesehe eee 58,301 54,922 47,881 
Kansas City ............ 20,784 21,706 ite 
EME Cn sinatevanseuese 38,204 34,722 85,724 
St. Louis 15,245 21,208 12,58 
St. Joseph .... 22,711 18,146 1672 
Sioux City .. see 1,744 1) 
2. Rae 658 sees 
ee ee ae 7,083 3,387 
Philadelphia ............ 3,338 4,619 
Indianapolis ............ 1,501 5,809 
cn Te re 2,944 3,86 
New York & Jersey City. 5 60,194 40, 
Oklahoma City .......... 140 
CREE 9's ks weeudeese 2, sees 
DORON SG 354.5635 sere é 230,945 189,941 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK. 
Receipts of live stock at New York 
for week ended July 21, 1928, were re 
ported officially as follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. sheep. 


Jersey City .......5 3,878 6,536 2,075 33,088 
New York ......... 954 5,339 18,996 4,911 
Central Union ..... 2,187 1,502 222 11,238 

Ln AR ae er TES, 7,019 13,377 21,293 49,256 
Previous week ..... 7.898 9,279 18,576 63,88 
Two weeks ago..... 7.938 13,419 18,156 48,78 
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Lag . { 
ft ‘o 
sae & Ce 
Wilson & C 
Anglo-Am. | 
G. H. Ham 
Libby, Me 
Libby .-. 
Brennan I 
5,000 hogs; 
Boyd, Lunh: 
ing & Provi 
5,500 hogs; 
26,000 hogs. 
“Totals: 
98,900; shee 


Armour & | 
Cudahy Pkg 
Fowler Pkg. 
Morris & C 
Swift & Co 
Wilson & C 
Local butch 


Total 


Armour & ( 
Cudahy Pkg 
Dold Pkg. 

Morris & C 
Swift & Co 
Eagle Pkg. 
Glassburg, } 
Hoffman Br 
Mayerowich 
Omaha Pkg. 
J. Rife Pk; 
J. Roth & § 
So. Omaha 

Lincoln Pkg 
Morrell Pkg. 
Nagle Pkg. 
Sinclair Pkg 
Wilson & C 
Other buyer 


Total 


Armour & C 
Swift & Co. 
Morris & Co 
East Side Pk 
All others 


Total 


Swift & Co. 
Amour & C 
Morris & Co 
_ 


Total 


Armour & ( 
Cudahy Pkg. 
Swift & Co. 
Smith Bros. 
Local butche! 
Order buyers 


Total 


Morris & Co. 
Wilson & (C« 
Other butcher 


Outside buyin 
Kingan & (x 
Indianapolis f 
Armour & C& 
Bell Pkg. Co 
Wtown Bros. 
Hilgemeier 
ler Pkg 
Riverview Pk 
Meier Pkg. | 
ana Proy, 
Art Wabnitz 
-Hartmar 

ler Abt. 
Miscellaneous 
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July 28, 1928. 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


s of livestock by packers at principal 





for the week ended Saturday, July 21, 


oe. with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
NO csr 5,385 2,071 6,300 15,858 
Armour, & COrrTTIT) Bima. 2iz19 7/300 21,682 
Gorrie & Co.. .. 2,403 546 11,600 5,352 
Wilson & Co...----- 4,555 1,409 z 10,459 
Anglo-Am. Prov. Co. 1,063 600 eeee 
G. H. Hammond Co. 1,904 3,300 
Libby, McNeill & | 
Libby .----+++e+ 827 ‘ 


5,000 hogs; n 
Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
ing & Provision Co., 9,100 hogs; 
5,500 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 
} hogs. 

re Cattle, 21,848; 
98,900; sheep, 53,301. 


KANSAS CITY. 









































Cattle. Calves. 
re 2,670 680 
fedahy Pkg. Co.... 2,623 667 
Fowler Pkg. Co..... 346 eoee 
Morris & Co . 1,877 948 
Swift & Co......+-- 2,519 403 
Wilson & Co......-- 3,694 795 
Local butchers...... 656 278 
MRE cc ccccecwes 14,385 3,771 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves, 
Armour & CO.........+5+- 5,631 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 4,506 
Dold Pkg. Co.........06. 883 
Morris & CO.........+6-. 
Swift & Co... 
Eagle Pkg. Co 
Glassburg, M. 
Hoffman Bros. ... 
Mayerowich & Vail....... 2 
Omaha Pkg. Co.......... 26 
J. Rife Pkg. Co......... 15 
J, Roth & Sons........... 74 
So, Omaha Pkg. Co...... 10 
Lincoln Pkg. Co......... 356 
Morrell Pkg. Co.......... 6 
Nagie Pkg. Co........... 283 
Sinclair Pkg. Co......... 437 
EE OIDs 0's 00's 0 4 0010.0 1,256 
Other buyers..........00. with 
EE 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour & Co....... 1,418 1,887 
Meet & OO... 2c cnne 3,129 2,352 
meme & Co........ 1,429 124 
Bast Side Pkg. Co... 1,279 See 
ee eee 3,905 2,136 
RS rere 11,160 6,499 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Owitt & Co......... 2, 655 
Amour & Co 23 482 
Morris & Co........ 887 266 
es 2,906 942 
SEM sawise esas sy 7,391 2,345 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour & Co 2,567 199 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 8! 185 
Swift & Co......... 1,634 194 
Smith Bros. ....... 26 17 
Iocal butchers ..... 143 15 
(rder buyers ....... 2,144 4 
OSS 8,794 614 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Morris & Co........ 1,825 1,001 
Wilson & Co....... 1,837 831 
Other butchers ..... 82 aves 
Se 3,744 1,832 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves, 
Outside buying...... 1,552 1,768 
Kingan & Co....... 1,293 650 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1,035 158 
Armour  a's-au ots 297 58 
Bell Pkg. Co....... 92 ES 
Wrown Bros. ....... 121 23 
Hilgemeier Bros. ee. 
ussler Pkg. Co... 29 Ses 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 9 nk 
Meier Pkg. Co..... 70 23 
Indiana Proy. Co... 20 9 
Att Wabnitz ....... 7 19 
‘Hartman & Co. 16 2 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... 8 re 
iscellanecous ...... 373 84 
ee 4,924 2,804 


calves, 


6,245; 


Hogs. 
2,048 
2,477 
1,025 
7,788 
2,618 
1,377 


17,333 


Hogs. 
8,559 
8,803 
6,282 
3,784 


7,355 


30,331 
65,144 


Hogs. 
2,475 
4,901 
1,539 








Hogs. 
9,401 
9,507 
4,768 

22,993 

46,669 





Hogs. 
1,845 
1,828 

460 





4,133 


Hogs. 
23,536 
11,476 
116 
1,566 
17 


50 
405 
190 
222 
276 


"486 
38,340 





nan Packing Co., 6,500 hogs; Miller & Hart, 
a Independent Packing Co., 2,400 hogs; 
2,400 hogs; Western Pack- 
Roberts & Oake, 


4,500 hogs; others, 


hogs, 


Sheep. 
3,276 
5,858 
2,754 
5,235 
3,428 

233 





20,784 


Sheep. 
23 








33,165 


Sheep. 
4,005 
5,974 
3,128 


2,138 








24,832 


Sheep. 
691 
813 
517 





2,021 


Sheep. 
127 
76 





203 


Sheep. 
2,876 
1,499 

154 
219 
"45 


"oO 


868 
5,686 





























CINCINNATI. 
‘ Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
John Stegner ...... 159 145 ela 
C. A. Freund....... 92 33 146 
Ws VREin co ccak cu van 7 weer 
d.° ieee cs : 85 10 eden 
Gus. Juengling ..... 107 100 coe 
K. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 932 218 5,184 
Kroger Gro. & B. Co. 243 158 2,991 
Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 5 ie 282 
H. H. Meyer P. Co. 27 oi 2,672 
W. G. Rehn & Son.. 83 35 ines 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 6 ANS 795 
J. Schlachter & Son. 190 211 eke 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 16 vson | 9,30 
Vogel & Son....... % 4 420 
RUM A Sct aics 1,952 921 15,629 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 966 2,118 4,692 
UO. DB. B. Oo NX: 36 Yea asec 
R. Gumz & Co...... 109 41 68 
Armour & Co., Milw. 479 1,041 mane 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 17 eens Sade 
BURHIMNE asian teds 222 432 82 
MRGUE  Ncisgeecesns 378 138 8 
TORRE vi sctcci case SOE. S770. 4886 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 902 422 5,074 
Dold Pkg. Co....... 484 36 =63,142 
Wichita Dr. Beef Co. 25 ean a 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 181 
Keefe-LeStourgeon .. 48 
ee ae ees 1,640 458 8,216 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour & Co....... 2,425 2.997 9,373 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 361 1,441 At 
Herts Brom ....... 169 22 ee 
WIS. GOO... cs 5503 3,526 4,569 14,272 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,702 116 siete 
URIBE oS Rec i tinct 382 web 5,377 
MESES eee 8,565 9,145 29,022 
RECAPITULATION. 
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Sheep. 


1,334 


Sheep. 
668 
"41 
"ees 


=~ 


26 





989 


Sheep. 
780 
10 








Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for the week ended July 21, 1928, with compari- 








sons. 
CATTLE. 

Week 
ended 
July 21. 
MN canon oka 21,848 
ee he Le 14,385 
sag, WOU EER ERT oe 20,420* 
i GEE pibistecucneaes 11,160 
St. Joseph ....... 7,391 
eh,” Ee ee 8,794 
Oklahoma City 3,744 
Indianapolis ............ 4,924 
OT ee eee 1,952 
i I ae 2,207 
WHIGEOR 2 ssiake ds padiweve 1,640 
Wh RE, eke vecndeeensd 8,565 
WWNED siviaasoniwre tw oh ke 107,030 








CN hack. cxcun hs BOLaKS 
Kansas City 
Omaha ..... 
St. Louis .... 
eR in 
Sioux City t 
Oklahoma City .......... 4,135 
ere ee 38,340 
MOM oie c rcv ctclevcee 15,629 
DUUDURMMRD. «iin dic doeniniccs 4,850 
2.) RES eee 8,216 
ee OD Deen vtccacncaces 29,022 
NE, S46 date ehacbusidane 372,632 
TORE Gwin kota 
Kansas City 
CRIN 0 Sac aso sin Six wales 
ee aa ee 
St. Joseph »832 
oA Pee 02 
Oklahoma City .......... 203 
Indianapolis ............. 5,686 
oS ae 1,334 
Ny 9 60850059 «905 989 
SP RSE A 790 
Mt RR, So cant pda thie N’a\s 2,788 
DOE. Seidavwks adsee need 161,138 


> 











417,464 


54,922 
21,706 
36,142 
21,208 
16,191 
1,691 
140 
5,825 
1,356 
964 
658 
2,818 


163,621 


121,319 


116,300 
14,536 


18,782 
45,499 

4,218 
37,890 


388, 280 


47,381 
17,128 
38,140 
12,503 


148,038 


There are two principal methods of 


dressing sheep. 


What are they, and 


what are their differences? Ask “The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” 
of the meat packing industry. 








. Roberts & Oake 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 






























Stock Yards,for current and comparative periods 
ure reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., July 16....15,640 3,322 44,199 14,385 
Tues., July 17.... 6,552 2,352 23,626 12,858 
Wed., July 18.... 9,919 8,152 14,333 
Thur., July 19.... 7,390 2,801 9,488 
Fri., July 20..... 2,162 867 7,088 
Sat., July 21..... 600 200 3,000 
Totals this wk....42,263 11,394 133,297 61,047 
Previous week . .45,167 14,316 140,1 70,454 
ie ae 6,137 12,470 = 135,2 62,320 
Two years ago... .53,903 12,022 124,873 61,874 
Year’s receipts to July 21, with comparative 
totals: P 
——July———-_  ——— Year. 
1928. 1927. 1928. 1927. 
Cattle ... 123,642 150,017 1,310,105 1,558,938 
Calves . 37,935 35,079 474,993 423,269 
Hogs .......396,719 423,805 5,301,020 4,373,617 
Sheep ....... 179,089 167,583 1,868,295 1,940,942 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves.. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., July 16.... 3,877 1 8,806 1,452 
Tues., July 17.... 1,964 17 7,415 1,145 
Wed., July 18.... 2,026 ...... 4,030 1,333 
Thar,, dag 38s. BI ee 5,435, 1,284 
KFri., July 20..... WE. catviedaie 5,592 1,985 
Sat., July 21..... PE wv ewens 1,000 100 
Totals this wk...10,104 18 32,278 9,249 
Previous week 1L = 40,166 6,369 
Year ago. 3.5. 25 506 31.044 12,010 
Two years ago ..15,022 123 «629,010 11,556 














WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week end. July 21..$15.15 $10.80 $ 5.70 $15.50 
Previous week ..... 15.05 10.70 5.75 = 15.75 
9.30 6.00 13.80 

12 5.85 14.30 

13.28 8.00 14.40 

8.45 6.00 13.45 

7.05 5.85 12.70 

Avg. 1923-1927 ...$10.50 $10.05 $ 6.35 $13.75 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended July 21.....32,159 101,019 53,798 
Previous week ...........32,6383 100,346 64,085 
BE de Calais wate nea wp ae 40,612 104,181 50,310 
| ARE Ae es ora rns 38,881 95,863 50,218 
We bach heewdtetatanad cone 33,623 105,251 53,131 
ME, is. Choe washes Meahbess 39,564 94,757 58,173 

*Saturday, July 21, estimated. 


HOG RECHIPTS, WHIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weight and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 











Average 

No. Wet. ——Prices—— 

received. lbs. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended July 21. .133,300 239 $11.70 $10.80 
Previous week ....... 140,512 238 11.65 10.70 
i. _ A ee or 135,225 246 10.80 9.30 
DOME Neon wee ve Cu asas 124,873 262 14.50 12.25 
BOR ra 5 o:kaco. 60's Cad aces 105,821 244 14.55 13.25 
WOR pois Sve aie bea cada s 138,241 239 9.80 8.45 
i Sree tee! 8.10 7.05 
Avg. 1923-1927 ..... 143,000 246 $11.55 $10.05 





*Receipts and average weights for week end- 
ed July 21, 1928: 


HOG SLAUGHTHERINGS. 


Chicago packers’ hog slaughterings for the week 
ended July 21, 1928. 

yk SE eer eee rk OT Ine Py oy 

Anglo American 

Swift & Co. ... 
Hammond Co. 
Morris & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
CE RE iio aso sic's vos cad Sve vavencare 
Western Packing Co. 





Miller & Hart 
Independent Packing Co. 
Brennan Packing Co. 
Agar Packing Co. 

Others 





MN cel ceria ccna are huh hela eNee tee be 900 
CUO WOOGIE a. ous osc 0a Scakiteeddu cee des 111,200 
SE GRO iwan kos wie nietidy Chow dele ways onae 116,300 
BEE eicbcousoceed bévecgaet ban Cunetaakeuses , 
ES SERRE Ee ere ee ae yar erie eae re a 84,700 
SON ees vas Cree icaiSgidgns neces eens tes ee 1€3,000 


(Chicago livestock prices on page 
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The modern plant of H. C. Bohack & Co., Inc., at Metropolitan 
and Flushing Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., is equipped with 
YORK Refrigerating Machinery. 


The real test of the refrigerating equipment comes during 
your heavy production season. If it is inadequate for.your 
requirements you suffer financial loss. 


Leading packers are strong for YORK Mechanical Refrig- 
eration because it never fails them during the period of 
peak loads. YORK engineers see to that in advance. 
They carefully analyze the requirements and from their 
long experience in packinghouse refrigeration recom- 
mend exactly the type of YORK equipment which can be 
depended upon to deliver efficient service at all times. 


YORK Refrigeration is installed by the most competent 
engineers and is serviced by branches at nearly 100 points 
in the United States. 


Write for bulletins describing YORK Refrigeration. 


YORK 


ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


eee: caine 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


ICE NOTES. 

The Guerin Lumber Co., Inc., Mel- 
bourne, Fla., will erect a cold storage 
plant. : 

A cold storage plant will be erected 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. by the St. 
Petersburg Cold Storage Co, The cost 
will be in the neighborhood of $300,- 


000. 

The Desel-Boettcher Co., Palestine, 
Tex. has leased a building and will 
convert it into a cold storage plant. It 
will have a capacity of eight cars. 

Work of construction has started on 
the cold storage plant of the Watson- 
yille Cooperative Cold Storage Co., 
Watsonville, Calif. 

A cold storage plant will be built in 
Jackson, Miss., by the Southern United 
Iee Co. It will contain approximately 
925,000 square feet of storage space. 

The Files Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Martinsburg, W. Va., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,- 
000. The incorporators are Mary E. 
Files and W. M. Rockwell. 

A cold storage plant will be erected 
in Brownsville, Tex., by a company 
headed by Roy Sethman. The cost will 
approximate $250,000. 

The Peoples Ice & Storage Co., 
Roanoke, Va., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $125,000. A 
permit has been granted to the com- 
pany by the city for a seven-story 
building to cost approximately $80,000. 

The Bells Light & Water Co., Bells, 
Tenn., has purchased a building which 
will be remodeled for cold storage pur- 
poses. 

An addition to cost $25,000 will be 
built to the plant of the Central Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., Vineland, N.. J. 

The United Cold Storage Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., will erect a cold storage 
plant to cost $1,250,000. 

A contract has been let by the Mer- 
chants Terminal Corporation, Balti- 
more, Md., for a cold storage warehouse 
to cost $1,000,000. 

A number of improvements will be 
made in the Municipal Ice & Cold Stor- 
age plant, Donaldsville, Ga. 

Work has been started by the At- 
lantic Ice & Coal Co., Marion, Ga., on 
anew ice and cold storage plant. 

The Gulf Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Wilmington, Del., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of 5,000 shares of 
no par value. The incorporators are 
Lincoln R. Clark, S. K. Schiff and 
Andrew J. Dallstream. 

R. J. McCutcheon is building a cold 
storage plant in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Dominion Cal Co., Ltd., Three Rivers, 
Quebec, Canada, has filed plans for the 
construction of a cold storage plant to 


cost $350,000. 
fe 
REBORING COMPRESSOR 
CYLINDER. 

Engineers often ask information re- 
garding when a compressor cylinder 
should be rebored. At the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Practical Refrigerating Engineers a 
speaker discussed this question. 





It was his opinion that a maximum 
of .002 in. out of round per inch of 
diameter is the maximum beyond which 
a fair degree of compressor efficiency 
cannot be obtained. He said further 
regarding the reboring: 

“The boring bar should be large 
enough so that there will be a minimum 
ot deflection, properly secured in the 
bearings and securely fastened in posi- 
tion. The lining up of the bar is most 
important. 

“To properly line up a bar it is neces- 
sary to run a line through the cylinder, 
and locate it in such a position that 
if the cylinder should be bored to the 
line, the piston will run true at all 
points of stroke. While generally such 
a line when set will be central in the 
counterbore, or gasket groove, or neck 
bushing in packing box, this is not al- 
ways the case. Frequently machines 
are found where the above points were 
off center to a true alignment. In such 
a case it is necessary to make marks 
on cylinder faces equal distances from 
the line, to use to centralize the bar 
when it is set up. 

“The line should strike in center of 
crank pin (measured longitudinally) on 
crank end and strike central in counter 
bore or gasket groove on head end. 
Guides should be checked against the 
line and if found out so that the rod 
will move out of alignment more than 
.015-in. or if hollowed out more than 
.015 in. should be bored with cylinder. 
Rings should be made of a close grain 
gray cast iron finished after cutting 
and fit freely in groove. Corners should 
be taken off slightly, just enough so 
that a burr will not wear on it by time 
it is broken in. Clearance on end should 
be .001 per inch of diameter of cylin- 
der.” 

fe 
MEAT PACKERS’ PROFITS. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
the companies which include slaughter- 
ing in their operations do the great 
bulk of the interstate business. Their 
profit-rate on their total investment in 
1925 and 1926 averaged less than 5% 
per cent, not much more than the yield 
on high-grade. industrial bonds. 

The companies classified as non- 
slaughterers had sales equivalent to 
only about a tenth of the sales of those 
classified as slaughterers. Their profit 
rate on investment in one year was al- 
most treble, and in the next year was 
about double the rate of the so-called 
slaughterers, and their average rate 
compares favorably with the rate for 
fifteen other selected industries 
sampled. 

Does Cutting Loss Figure. 

Why was the profit-rate on invest- 
ment of the non-slaughterers in one 
year almost treble, and in the next year 
more than double, the profit rate of the 
slaughters? The answers to this ques- 
‘tion may be very significant. 

We should not be surprised if the 
largest single factor would be the so- 
called “cutting loss.” (Generally speak- 
ing, slaughterers incur it; non-slaught- 
erers do not.) 


If this be the case, it seems reason- 
able to assume that the whole indus- 
try would make a better profit-rate if 
it should go on a manufacturing basis. 
As it is, the curer or smoker (or the 
curer-and-smoker) has been more near- 
ly on a manufacturing basis; and his 
profit-rate, in two years at least, fared 
the better. 

It also appears probable that some 
companies whose operations include 
slaughtering earned a fair or generous 
return on the owners’ investment. 


Figuring Slaughterers’ Profits. 

For example, in 1926, 34 packers, 
each with a net worth of $1,000,000 to 
$4,000,000, earned a total of $5,049,- 
934.68 on an aggregate net worth of 
$66,955,031.42, or 7.54 per cent on net 
worth, which probably is not far below 
the average for industry at large and 
compares favorably with the rate in 
related industries. 

Now, if the average among the 34 
was 7.54 per cent, it is probable that 
a number of concerns earned less than 
the average rate, and that a number 
also earned generous returns in what 
has been considered a hard year. 

Therefore, at least to the extent that 
companies are willing to specialize in 
one division of the industry or to op- 
erate within certain ranges, it seems 
likely that there remain good oppor- 
tunities, to efficient operators, already 
engaged in the business, to earn a sat- 
isfactory rate of profit on their invest- 
ment. ‘ 

Of course, what the most favorably 
situated packers can do does not cover 
the case of those companies who did 
the great bulk of the business, and who 
averaged on their stockholders’ invest- 
ment a very small rate of return. 


Packer’s Profit and Others. 


Does the packer receive a rate of re- 
turn.on his investment as large as that 
obtained by other manufacturers whose 
products serve similar wants? 

Figures have been compiled on the 

net worth and net profits of 113 com- 
panies in 16 industries furnishing food 
(also ice and fertilizer), shelter, and 
apparel. The figures cover each of the 
five years from 1922 to 1926. 
’ These figures are comprised in the 
following table, which shows the aver- 
age percentage netted on investment in 
each industry so far, as indicated by 
sample companies. It also groups the 
industries according to their rates of 
return. 

The following table shows the rates 
of return on investment in selected in- 
dustries and a summary of the analyses. 


Average Rate of Return by Industries for 
Five-Year Period, 1922-1926. 
No. of Rate of 


Industry Companies Return 





tg ee SPREE PSEEU CEE ee 5 17.0% 
Bread and baking.................. 6 15.9 
Serr rere er ere 8 9.9 
Cereals (branded) ..........eeseeees 4 14.8 
CE Fie a bea kh chad ck eked onae en’ 9 11.7 
COG (TERRIA) sos 's estes ce ces ebe 11 1.1 
COESOM: . WORN ois i ea cics Stee Sides 11 .8* 
Wertiliner, glue, Otc. «0... dss scsnces 6 .2* 
We UNM vesi vesadwcacttigeens 9 6.0 
Yee (inc. retail coal)... ....0.0cs 08 5 10.5 
BND oc oninn a ond «uu d tpg cha 6eKe 5 -6* 
Lumber and timber ........ 2 8.2 
Milk and dairy products 6 14.6 
Slaughtering and meat packing..... 10 4.9** 
WOOEE - da vide geeades osha ciate bee 15 4.5 
Meera WOON sie cc ei adage kane 1 5 


Distribution of Industries by Groups According 
to Rate of Return. 

Rate of Return No. of Industries 
Loss 3 
0-2% 2 
2-4% 0 
4-6% 2 
6-8% 1 
8-10% 2 
10-12 2 
12-14% 0 
14-16% 3 
16-18% 1 
Total 16 

*Minus. 


**This average applies to only ten packers, in- 
cluding the four largest. The inclusion of a 
considerably larger number increases this rate of 
return to 5.6 per cent. 


Some comments are given as fol- 
lows: 


Comments on Packer Profits. 


A. The rate of profit on sales is a 
matter in which both the consumer and 
the packer are properly interested. 

However, the rate of profit on sales 
is not a good measure of the fairness 
of the owners’ profit; a quick turnover 
may build a good rate of profit on in- 
vestment from a low rate of profit on 
sales. 

The rate of profit on investment is 
a better basis for comparing the re- 
turns to owners in different industries. 

B. On the average, an industry that 
is well established and well occupied by 
capital probably will not yield a profit- 
rate as great as that in an industry 
which is being successfully pioneered. 
The pioneers are entitled to a reward 
for their courage; or, to change the 
figure, new ground is rich ground. 

. The manufacturing operation in 
meat packing is relatively simple as 
compared with the operation in some 
industries. The nature of the raw ma- 
terials is not greatly changed by manu- 
facture. 

D. Great capital is not required to 
enter the packing business in some of 
its divisions—fresh meats, for example. 


Conclusions on This Study. 


Some conclusions are stated as fol- 
lows: 

1. Some packers must have earned 
a generous rate of return on their in- 
vestments even in 1926, which—espe- 
cially until 1927—was considered a lean 
year. This conclusion is based on the 
higher profit rates, particularly those 
of packers classified as non-slaughter- 
ers. 

2. The foregoing conclusion proba- 
bly applies in some degree to certain 
slaughterers. 

3. In 1925 and 1926, a large num- 
ber of companies conducting slaughter- 
ing operations and handling more than 
90 per cent of the sales volume reported 
to the Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration averaged less than 5% per 
cent on their investment. In 1925, their 
rate of return was 5.10 per cent; in 
1926, 5.66 per cent. 

Whether these rates of profit were 
unduly small is, in part, a question of 
opinion. In the same years the aver- 
age yields on fifteen “high-grade” in- 
dustrial bonds were 5.06 and 4.90 per 
cent. 

4. Measured by the return on in- 
vestment in businesses furnishing food, 
shelter, apparel, and related utilities 
and gaining a profit on investment 


equaling or exceeding the return from 

high-grade industrial bonds, the return 

on investment in meat packing during 

the five-year period 1922-26 was un- 
duly small. 
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Meat Packing vs. Like Industries. 

In the following discussion the re- 
turn on investment in meat packing 
is compared with return in successful 
kindred industries: 

Assuming that the packing industry 
is performing an economic function 
efficiently, the packer may be war- 
ranted in comparing his rate of return 
on investment with the rate obtained 
in other industries performing kindred 
services, and receiving a return equal- 
ing or exceeding the yield that would 
be available if the investment were 
transferred to high-grade industrial 
bonds. 

It will be conceded that from 1922 
through 1926 money could be invested 
in high-grade bonds to yield 4 per cent 
or more with very little risk, either of 
principal or interest. 

Of the 16 kindred industries distrib- 
uted according to their rates of return, 
5 showed a rate of return on invest- 
ment less than 4 per cent. (actually 
less than 2 per cent.) Meat packing 
and the sugar industry fell within the 
4-6 per cent group. The other nine in- 
dustries fell within groups ranging 
from 6 to 18 per cent. 


Packer Earnings Low in List. 

In other words, if the industries av- 
eraging in 1922-1926 a rate of return 
equaling or exceeding high-grade bond- 
yields be grouped in brackets stepping 
up 2 percentage points at a time from 
4 per cent, the packing industry, a 
doubtful qualifier with its return of 4.9 
per cent, falls within the lowest 
bracket. 

The same basis of classification may 
be applied to the 113 companies distrib- 
uted according to their rates of return 
on investment. (These companies are 
included in the 16 industries shown in 
the preceding table.) 

Of these companies, 45 averaged, in 
the period of 1922-1926, 4 per cent or 
less on their investment. Half of the 
sample meat packing companies were in 
this group. 

Of the remaining 68 companies, 50 
earned more than 6 per cent. Half of 
the sample meat packing companies 
were in this group. 

Eighteen companies averaged 4-6 per 
cent. No meat packing companies 
were in this group. 

Half of the 10 sample meat packing 
companies received a rate of return 
averaging distinctly lower than current 
rate of yield on high-grade industrial 
bonds. The other half obtained a re- 
turn averaging distinctly higher than 
the rate of yield on high-grade indus- 
trial bonds. 

About 39 per cent of 103 sample com- 
panies (113 companies, with the 10 
packing companies deducted) earned 4 
per cent or less. Fifty per cent of the 
10 packing companies earned 4 per cent 
or less. 

About 61 per cent of 103 sample 
companies earned 4 per cent or more. 
Fifty per cent of the 10 packing com- 
panies earned 4 per cent or more. 

About 44 per cent of 103 sample com- 
panies earned 6 per cent or more. Fifty 
per cent of the 10 packing companies 
earned 6 per cent or more. 

Compared With Industrial Bonds. 


How return on investment in meat 
packing compares with industrial bond- 
yields is brought out in the following 
discussion: 
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rial 


It seems reasonable that a person, 
vesting his capital in a business legit 
imate in purpose and economic in fig. 
tion should receive a higher rate ofp, 
turn than would be available if he ley 
his money to such a business and gh 
tained a mortgage as security for th 
loan. 

As a mortgagee, he would have th 
definite promise of the company—wig, 
means of aiding enforcement—to 
him a stated return at stated time 
whether the company made a profit @ 
not. In case of liquidation, his claims 
would have certain priorities over thoge 
of the stockholders. 2 

On such grounds, it seems reasonable 
that the profit or investment in a gy. 
cessful business should be higher thay 
the yield-rate of high grade industrial 
bonds. 

In the compilation of the a 
rate of return on investment in 16 kip. 
dred industries, the average rate fg 
the packing industry during the fiye 
year period 1922-26 was 4.9 per cent, 

Here are the average yields of 
high-grade industrial bonds r 
for the years 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 an 
1926. 


1922 5.2 per cent 
1923 5.3 
1924 5.2 
1925 5.0 
1926 4.9 


It will be noted that the lowest yearly 
average of the bond-yields—49 
cent in 1926—was the same as 
average return on investment of the 
sample packing companies during the 
whole period, 1922-1926. This relation 
ship would indicate that the return m 
investment in the packing industry was 
low. 

However, there are two things to he 
said in connection with this comparison, 

In the first place, the return on the 
stockholders’ investment was calculated 
on the value of capital and surplus in 
current years, rather than on th 
amount and value of the stockholders 
original investment or the current mar- 
ket value of their stock. The yield om 
bonds is calculated on the market value 
of the bonds. 

In the second place, the extraordinary 
low return on investment obtained by 
packers in 1922 affected heavily the 
average for the period 1922-1926, In 
all other years of that period, the rate 
of return was above the average for 
the period as a whole. 


Year-by-Year Table. 

The following is a year-by-year 
table of the average yield of the Bb 
high-grade industrial bonds and the 
average return on investment of the 
sample packing companies: 


Average Yield of | Average Return 0 


15 High-Grade In- Investment of 10 
dustrial Bonds. Packing Companies. 
1922 5.2 percent 1.5 percent 
1923 5.3 5.8 
1924 5.2 6.3 
1925 5.0 5.4 
1926 4.9 5.0 


Since the figures on 16 kindred it 
dustries for 1922-1926 were comp 
figures for 1927 have been obtain 
covering the operations of 11 packing 
packing companies, including the four 
largest. Their average return on & 
vestment was 2.15 per cent. In 
same year the average yield of the 15 


(Conclusions stated on page 51.) 
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Our New Stock House 


makes it possible to supply immediately 
all standard sizes and types of Stevenson 
Regular Doors and the wonder-working 


“Door that Cannot Stand Open’”’ 


Bulletin No. 48—on this door—on request 


Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 


Makers of Cold Storage Doors Since 1888 
CHESTER PENNA. 
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LUSE-STEVENSON CO. 


307 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, il. 
































Since 1865 . Lower Refrigeration Costs 


MULTIPLE Effect Compressors, Internal 
Force Feed Lubrication, Constant high volumet- 
ric efficiency. Sturdy rigid construction. 

These are a few reasons why the packing in- 
dustry finds increased efficiency in HOWE Re- 
frigerating Machines. Made in all capacities 
suitable for large packers and retail butchers. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO. 


2825 Montrose Ave. 








Since 1865 Mundet “Jointite’? Cork Products have proved their Chicago 
superiority. Mundet “Jointite’ Cork Board is a_ superior 

insulation for ice tanks, cold storage houses, roofs, walls, 

| and floors. 














| L. MUNDET & SON, Inc., HOWE. Dependable 
| 461 Eighth Ave. New York City Refrigeration 























| ° 
| Chill Hogs the Modern Way 
tot | QUICKLY—To secure rapid turnover THOROUGHLY—To avoid souring troubles — 
well PROPERLY—To avoid frost in the meat ECONOMICALLY—To save 25% refrigeration 
| BLOOM’S SYSTEMS OF BRINE SPRAY REFRIGERATION 
Unequalled for Quick Chill—Combine Engineering Skill with Wide Experience 
red in- Hilger ee ee teak Sabon Suiasitieien oan ‘lee 
mpi oh a Ag 
b 
ut | S. C. BLOOM & COMPANY 
bye he Engineers—Contractors—Manufacturers 
the 15 Monadnock Block “Specialists to Packers” Chicago, Ill. 
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F.C. ROGERS | 


Cash Provisions -Beef “Etc 
Sarnson ‘future Provisions - Grain % Cotton 


0684 Members Chicago Board of Trade 
Daily Price List Sent on Request 
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J.C.Wood & Co. 
Board of Trade Bldg = —=—_BROKERS __“cnicaco 





BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 
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C. W. RILEY, Jr. 


BROKER 
2108 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohie 


Provisions, Oils, Greases and Tallows 
Offerings Solicited 





———— 
R, J. McLaren 


HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 


Architecta 


H. P. Henschien 


1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
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Charles A. Streets, Broker 
Buying and Selling 
Provisions, Fresh Meats, Tallow, 
Greases, Fertilizer Materials 
824 Engineers Bldg. CLEVELAND, O. 


H. ©. GARDNER F. A. comes 
GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 


Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Installations, Investigations 


SPECIALTIES, Packing 
Plants, Power 


1134 Marquette Bldg. 




















JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Packing House Products Domestic 


407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: “Jonburns” 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Hd.) 
Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 


Export 


Chas, F. Kamrath 


KAMRATH & CHRISTENSEN 


Packinghouse Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in 
Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Car Icing 


222 W. Adams St. Chicage, Il. 
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H. L. WOODRUFF, INC. 


Live Wire Brokerage Firm 


448 W. 14th St. New York City 
Telephones: Chelsea 7996-7997 

















L. V. ESTES INCORPORATED 


Industrial Engineers 


Specializing in WASTE ELIMINATION and LABOR COST 
REDUCTION without Red Tape 


4753 Broadway Chicago 








—— 
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Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


Li-G.cJAMIES, COMIPANTT 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St. 
BOSTON 
Cross Code 





Beef, Provisions, 
Tallows, Greases, 


We specialize in taking 
care of the require- 
ments of buyers located 
all over the United 

- States and Canada. Of- 
ferings telegraphed 
promptly on receipt of 
inquiries. 





Packing House Products. 
Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano, 
Bird Guano 


Australian, New Zealand and South 
American products on 
brokerage basis. 


On request, our com- 
plete provision, fresh 
meat, packinghouse 
products, tallow and 
grease daily market 
quotation sheets will 
be mailed to any mem- 
ber\of the trade free of 
charge; also our period- 
ical market reports. 


H. ©. Christensen|| 
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Chicago Section 


Sam Stretch, the spice man, was in 
Chicago this week transacting business 
and calling on friends in the trade. 

Jay E. Decker, president, Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons Co., Inc., Mason City, 
Ja., spent some time in Chicago on busi- 
ness this week. 

W. W. Krenning, manager of the 
beef department, St. Louis Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., visited in 
Chicago this week. 


Charles Kramer, with the brokerage 
frm of Dan Gallagher, left on his vaca- 
tion this week. He will visit points in 
the East and South. 

Isaac Powers, vice-president of the 
Home Packing Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
transacted business in the city the 
latter part of the week. 


Frank Kohrs, secretary and treasurer 
of the Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, 
Ia, transacted business in Chicago the 
latter part of this week. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 21,188 cattle, 5,481 calves, 
40,340 hogs and 40,084 sheep. 


The Tri-R-Service, a new firm of 
packinghouse industrial engineers, has 
been formed in Chicago. The company 
will specialize in efficiency and investi- 
gational work in meat packing plants. 

R. S. Solinsky, district sales manager 
of the Continental Can Company, Chi- 
cago, spent the week of July 15 at the 
New York offices of the company, 
together with G. E. Kummerow of the 
Chicago office. 

K. Symons, sales manager of the 
William Davies Co., left on his vacation 
the latter part of this week. He will 
spend considerable of the time he is 
away in Eastern Canada. Mr. Symons 
was formerly located at Winnipeg. 


D. E. Hocke, of the Miles Packing 
Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., was a visitor 
to Chicago during the past week. Mr. 
Hocke and his organization are devoted 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
and followers of its “make right” and 
“sell right” policies. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended July 21, 1928, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

Cor. week, 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1927. 


Cured meats, Ibs. 21,763,000 22,899,000 15,804,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. .36,577,000 32,567,000 36,080,000 
Tard, Ibs 5,468,000 6,182,000 2,882,000 


W. F. Price, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has returned to 
his home after an atttack of appendi- 
citis which necessitated an operation 
and for a time threatened serious 
consequences. Mr. Price is now about 
teady to take up the reins of manage- 
ment once more. This is good news to 
the entire industry, in which Mr. Price 
is held in very high regard. 


Friends of Jay C. Hormel, vice- 
president and general manager of Geo. 
A. Hormel &-Co., Austin, Minn., have 
received announcements of the arrival 
of a son at the Hormel mansion in 
Austin. The event took place on July 
17, and the young man is honored with 
the name of his beloved grand=daddy, 
being christened George A. Hormel II. 
The proud father is doing as well as 
could be expected under the circum- 
stances. 


Dr. R. F. Eagle, assistant to the 
president of Wilson & Company, re- 
turned this week from an extended visit 
to the Mayo sanitarium at Rochester, 
Minn., where he underwent a serious 
operation. His host of friends within 
and without the industry will be glad 
to know that his conyalescence has been 
rapid, and that he will soon resume his 
duties. as assistant to Thomas E. 
Wilson. Dr. Eagle’s modesty prevented 
most of his friends from learning of his 
condition, otherwise the facilities of the 
hospital and the United States mails 
would hardly have been adequate to 
handle the messages and remembrances. 

ee 
OHIO PACKER PASSES ON. 


George J. Focke, president of the 
William Focke Sons Co., meat packers 
of Dayton, O., passed away at his home 
in Dayton last week after an extended 
illness. Death was due to heart trouble. 
Although he had been ill since last fall, 
it was not generally known that his 
condition was serious, and his passing 
was a shock to the trade. 

Born in Dayton on August 29, 1879, 
he was the oldest of six sons of William 
Focke, pioneer Dayton meat packer. 
After finishing school he entered the 
business with his father, and upon the 
death of the latter in 1924 was elected 
president of the William Focke Sons 
Co., formed by the five boys to take 
over and operate the big packing enter- 
prise founded by their father. 


& Se ce 3 
THE LATE GEORGE J. FOCKE. 


In addition to being head of the 
packing firm, Focke was president of 
the Focke Realty company, treasurer of 
the Schaeffer Commission company, 
treasurer of the Union Stock Yards 
company, secretary of the Greene, Em- 
bry & Peterson company, director of the 
Terminal Cold Storage company, and 
director of the Miami Valley Coated 
Paper company. 

He leaves a widow and one son, 
William H. Focke, in addition to the 
five brothers who continue the business 
—Albert, Oscar, Frank, Elmer and 
Walter Focke—and two sisters. 

pane? eee 
WHAT ARE PACKERS’ EARNINGS? 
(Concluded from page 48.) 
high-grade industrial bonds was 4.83 
per cent. 

It should be said, however, that large 
numbers of packers may have shown 
results in 1927 differing greatly from 
the average for the 11 sample com- 
panies. In fact, there were enormous 
variations in the rate of profit on in- 
vestment among these 11 companies 
themselves. Moreover, these 11 com- 
panies were all slaughterers. 

Summary. 

On the whole, it is concluded that 
packers doing a comprehensive business 
(including typical slaughtering opera- 
tions), and handling in the aggregate a 
very large portion of the ascertainable 
sales volume, have been receiving, on 
an average for the group as a whole 
during the last six years, an unduly 
small rate of profit on their investment. 
A considerable number of such com- 
panies probably have earned a higher 
rate than the average for the group as 
a whole, but a considerable number 
probably have earned a lower rate than 
the average. 

Business classfied as “non-slaughter- 
ers,” on the basis of an average for the 
group as a whole, have fared better, 
in two years, at least, than those classi- 
fied as slaughterers. The rate of re- 
turn in 1925 and 1926 on the aggregate 
investment in businesses characterized 
as non-slaughterers appears moderately 
good, but the rates of return among the 
individual businesses of this group 
probably would show considerable var- 
iations from the average for the group 
as a whole. 

The probability in both cases is, of 
course, practically a certainty. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that: 

In 1925, the rate of return on the 
aggregate investment of 198 federally 
inspected businesses including slaught- 
ering in their operations was 5.59 per 
cent. But the return of 160 of these 
198 packers was only 3.56 per cent. 

In 1926, the rate of return on the 
aggregate investment of 198 such pack- 
ers was 5.05 per cent. But the return 
of 160 of these 198 packers was only 
3.62 per cent. 

In other words, more than four-fifths 
of all the federally-inspected businesses 
classified as slaughterers averaged, for 
the group as a whole, a very poor rate 
of profit on investment in the only two 
years for which we have comprehensive 
classified figures. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on Actual Carlot Trading, Thursday, 


July 26, 


1928. 


Regular Hams. 


16-2 22 


Skinned Hams. 
Green. 


*Square Cut and Scediess. 


D. S. Bellies. 
Clear. 


Other D. S. Meats. 


Extra Short Clears 
Extra Short Ribs 
Regular Plates 
Clear Plates 

Jow! Butts 


tierces 
loose 


Prime steam, 
Prime steam, 


4AN & 


COMPANY 


FRR 


13% 


14% 
14% 
12% 
10% 

9% 


FUTURE PRICES. 
Official Board of Trade Range of Prices. 
SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1928. 
Open. Close, 
a 12.30 
12.40 
2.65 
15.7714 
Sept. 15.80 
Oct. chee ccwe 15.60 
“HORT RIBS— 
r 14.20 
14.3) 
hie 14.10 
1928. 
Close. 


MONDAY, JULY 23, 


14.15 13.95 
Oct | ‘14. 10 14.10 13.85 
T UESDAY, “JUL Y 24, 
Open. High. 
LARD— 
July 2 
Sept. ..12.42% 
Oct. ...12.57% 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


"1928, 


13.95 
13.80 


<2 14.00 
Oct... 113.85 13.85 


WEDNESD: ay, JUL y 
Open. High. 
LARD— 
July 2 
Sept. 
Oct. 
OR 
Dec. ...12.67% 
Jan. ...13.05 3.02 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ... —— 
 % 


12.67% 
13.05 


14.00n 
14.02%b 
13.80n 
13.75n 


14.02 % 


14.00 


THURSD: Ay, ‘IU LY 26, 1928. 


15.60 
SHORT RIBS— 
July ...14.00 
Sept. 


14.07% 
14.0714 


14.00 
14.00 


14.07% 
14 0714b 
34.89n 
<2 noe 14.75n 
“JULY 27, 1928. 
Low. 


FRIDAY, 

Open. 
LA RD— 
duiy 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Dec, 
Noy. 
Jan. 
CLEAR BELLIES 
July ...16.10 
Sept. .16.00 
Oct. ...15.80 
SHORT RIBS— 


16.20 
16.20 
15.90 


16.10 16.20n. 
16.00 16.20 
15.80 15.90b 


14.10n 
14.10b 
13.85b 
13.80n 


July 28, l 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES, 
Purchases of hogs by Chicago pack. 
ers for the week ended Thursday, July 
26, 1928, with comparisons: 


Week 
ended 
July 26. 


Prev. 
week, 
Armour & Co. 6,355 
Anglo-American Prov. 
Swift & Co. 

G. H. Hammond Co. 


4,528 


“Morris & Co. 


Wilson & Co. 
Boyd-Lunham Co. 
Western Pkg. & Proy. 
Roberts & Oake 

Miller & Hart 
Independent Pkg. i 
jrennan Pkg. Co.. - 6.984 
Agar Pkg. Co. 4,594 


£2 So G0 22 ym 
BERS 


z| 


Snpine Kase kwon oc ooe NO 


MEATS ° 


Total 


CHICAGO RETAIL 


Beef. 
Week 
ended July 27. Cor. wk., 1927, 
No. No. No. No. N 
1. : ao we 


Rib roast, hvy. end.35 . 25 
Rib roast, It. 45 ° 3 2 36 
Chuck roast é 25 26 
Steaks, round i i 25 45 
Steaks, sirl. lst cut.60 3 2% 45 
Steaks, porterh. 5 29 «864560 
Steaks, flank 28 25 28 
Beef stew, chuck. .25 20 
Corned briskets, 

boneless 28 24 
Corned plates 20 16 
Corned rumps, bnis..25 22 








ane 


gs 
Stews - 25 
Chops, shoulder cate 
Chops, rib and loin. .60 


Mutton. 
. 26 a 


RSSS ARs 


—" Tib and loin. 38 


Loins, 
Loins, 
Loins, 
Loins, 
Chops 
Shoulders 


Hindquarters 
Forequarters 
Legs 

Breasts 
Shoulders 
Cutlets 


5% 


Calf. ‘skins 
Kips ( 
Deacons @12 
CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of Soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago 
Double refined saltpetre, gran. l.c.l.. H 
Crystals 8 
Double refined nitrate of soda, f.o.b. 
N. Y. S. S., carloads 
Less than carloads, granulated.. 
Crystals 
Kegs, 100@200 lbs., 1c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, powd., bbls.... 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., 
5-ton lots or more 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls.. 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls.. 
Salt— 
Granulated, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, bulk 
pul” car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Chleage, 
k 








car lots, per ton, 


Sugar 
Raw sugar, 
leans 
Second 


96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 


sugar, 90 basis Sasa sorts nee 

Syrup, testing 63 ané@ 65 combined su- 
crose and invert,\ New York 

Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners a 

Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, Lai, less 2% 

Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2% 





Prime n 
Good na 
Medium 
Heifers, 
Cows .- 
Hind qu 
Fore qui 


Steer L 


Kidueys 


Choice ( 


Sweetbre 
Calf Lis 


Choice I 
Medium 


Heavy § 
Light 8 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 
July 25, 1928. 


Prime native steers 25 @26 
Good native steers 

Medium steers 

— good 


find quarters, choice ... 
Fore quarters, choice 


Beef Cuts. 
Steer Loins, No. 
Steer Loins, No. 
gteer Short Loins, 
Steer Short Loins, No. 2. 
Steer Loin Ends (hips).. 
Steer Loin Ends, No. 2.. 
Cow Loins 
Cow Short 
Cow Loin Ends (hips) 
Steer Ribs, No. 1. 
Steer Ribs 


Cow Ribs, No. 
Steer Rounds, 
Steer Rounds, 
Steer Chucks, 
Steer Chucks, 
Cow Rounds 


Steer Navei 
Cow Navel Ends 
Fore Shanks 


Strip Loins, N 

Strip Loins, 

Sirloin Butts, 

Sirloin Butts, 

Beef Tenderloins, No. 1.. 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2.. 
Rump Butts .. 

Flank Steaks ... 

Shoulder Clods 

Hanging Tenderloins 


Beef Products. 
Brains (per 1b.) 
Hearts 


Sweetbreads 

Ux-Tail, pe lo 

Fresh moe plain 
ty 


H. C 
@20 
@15 


Choice Carcass 2 @26 
dood Carcass 23 @24 
Good Saddles 2 @32 
Good Backs @li 
Medium ok @12 


Veal Products. 
Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf Livers 


Choice Lambs 
Medium Lambs 
Choice Saddles 
Medium Saddles 
Choice Fores 
— Fores 
mb Fries,, per Ib @33 
Lamb Tongues, rib... 15 
Lamb Kid..eys, ie Ib. ¢ 


* Mutton. 
eavy Sheep @10 
Light Sheep @is 
Heavy Saddles @12 
Light Saddles 

eavy Fores..... 

Light Fores ... 

Mutton Legs ... 
Mutton Loins 

Mutton Stew 
Sheep Tongues, per 1b. 
Sheep Heads, each 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 


Calas Loins, 8@10 Ibs. ay. @29 


eaderloizs 
Spare Ribs 
leat La 


ap Bones 
Blade Bones 
Pigs’ Feet 


8859556 


= 
SmDawWnan 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in oe eee 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk 
Country style sausage, aoane. eee 
Frank: in sheep casings.. 
Frankfurts in hog casings 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice....... 
Bologna in —_ paraffined, 
Bologna in f middles, 
Liver came in hog bungs.......... 
Smoked liver saus. in hog bungs 
Liver sausage in beef rounds......... 
Head Cheese Coevcece 
New England luncheon’ ‘specialty 
Minced luncheon specialty....... evceee 
Tongue sausage ............. 
Blood sausage 
WOR GUND: cdree des cctvecas eeveeses 


DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs........ 
Thuringer Cervelat 


RUPMEMNEE | Snes ncvicocnspinedencéicccacs’s 


CoCr eer eeesseeseeee 


Fone ed new condition.............+ 


piculli 
Italian atyie i MN do cee eisccnnereess 
Virginia 


"SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......cccecceeeeees+$%00 
Large tins, 1 to crate.......ccececescccees 8.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings 
Small tins, 2 to crate............ éee 
Large tins, 1 to crate........ 
Frankfurt style sausage in pork ‘casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate.........ceeeeees eee 
Large tins, 1 to crate........ Ee D 
Smoked link sausage in pet enna 
Small tins, 2 yo a 
Large oat 1 to 
SAUSAGE. “MATERIALS. 


Regular "peat trimmings 

Special lean pork trimmings 

Extra lean pork trimmings 

Neck bone trimmings 

Pork cheek meat 

Vork hearts 

Native boneless bull meat (heavy 

Boneless chucks 

Shank meat ... 

Beef trimmings 

Beef hearts 

Beef cheeks (trimmed) 

Dressed canners, 300 lbs, and up 

Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up 

Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 Ibs 

Beef tripe 4%@ 
Cured pork tongues (can. trim.)...... 154% @16 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
Beef Casings: 
Domestic round, 180 pack 
Domestic round, 140 pack 
Wide export rounds 
Medium export rounds ............ 
Narrow export rounds 
No. 1 weasands 
No, 2 weasands 
No. 1 domestic bungs 
No. 2 bumgs........... Sewewies abvee 
Regular middles 
Selected wide middies............. 
_—- ga 


oo 
—) 


6/ 
Hog Casings: 
Narrows, per 100 yds. 
Narrows, meds., per 100 yds 
Mediums, per 100 rds............. 1.50 
Wides, 
Export bungs 
Large prime bungs 
Medium prime bungs . 
Small prime bungs .........+...+0. 
Middles 
Stomach: -06 
onaaman for large lots. Smaller quantities | 
asual advance. 


VINEGAR PICKLED shevesstaies: oe 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl............. 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........ 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl......... 

Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regu 

Family back pork, 20 to 34 pieces oy re 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 plec eee ie 
Clear back pork, 49 to 

Clear plate pork, 25 

Brisket pork 


“BS Pree Bes 


dooesssigg @8a9d. O9SE 


COOPERAGE. 
Ash me barrels, black iron hoops. *. 55 
Oak pork black iron hoops. 1.80 
Ash pork barrels, galv. st hoops. 1.75 
White oak ham ‘ti 


OLEOMARGABINE. | 
Highest grade natural color animal fa 
margarine in 1 lb. cartons, rolls 1 
prints, f.o.b. 
White animal fat 


per Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60-Ib. tube, f.o.b. Chicago..... 


DRY SALT MEATS. 
Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs 
Clear bellies, 14@ ; 4 Pa 
Rib bellies, 20@25 1 
Rib bellies, 25@30 ibs 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs.. 
Fat backs, eee Ibs.. 
a plates. . 
Butts 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs 

Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs 

Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs......... 
Standard skd. hams, 12@16 Ibs 

Picnics, 4@8 Ibs. 

Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs 

Standard bacon, 6@8 lbs 

Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 

Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted 

Cooked loin roll, smoked 


ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime 
Extra 
Extra 


Acidless tallow oil, 
Pure neatsfoot oil 
Extra neatsfoot oil 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil . 
20 deg. CT neatsfoot oil 


LARD (Unrefined). ; 
Prime, steam, @11.77 
Prime, steam, cash tierces @12.32 
Leaf, raw @16.50 
Neutral lard @14.00 

LARD (Refined). 
Pure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib..... 124% @12% 
Pure lard, tierces 114%@11% 
ae rr ere rt Prec 12% @12% 


OLEO OIL AND OTRAS. 
Oleo oil, extra, in pence 
Oleo stocks 
Prime No. 1 oleo oll. peceve Cavevecee -..12 @12 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil. opr sects Guneeae a 
No. 3 oleo oil 0 @10% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible 104% @10% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 8%@ 8% 
Prime packers tallow 
Ne: 1; Galler, 200 “Sie... sick cevcaes 7 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a 7 @™% 
Choice white grease ... . Hae | 8% 
A-White grease . 

B-White grease, max. 5% acid...... 
Yellow grease, 10@15 f.f.a.......... . ther 1 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.......2.-00- %@ 7 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crnde cottonseed oil in tanks, f.0.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt @ 
White, deodorized, in bbls., c.a.f. Chgo.104@10% 
Yellow, deodorized, 104% @10% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o. @ 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 8%@ 
Soya bean. seller’s tank. f.0.b. coast. 9% @ 2% 
Cocoanut oil seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast.. T4%@ 8 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom. “10 @104% 


FERTILIZERS. 
Blood, unground and — 
Hoofmeal 
Ground fertilizer, tankage, pee 
Ground fertilizer, tankage, 6 to 9%. 
Ground raw bone, per ton .......0. 
Ground steam bone, per ton........ =. 00@32.00 
Unground steam bone, per ton...... 26.00@28.uu 
Unground bone tankage, per ton.... 23.00@25.00 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
No. 1 horns, 75 Ib. average per ton.$185.00@200.00 
No. 2 horns, 40 lb. average, per ton 125.00@135.00 
No. 3 horns 70.00@ 0.00 
Hoofs, black and striped........ — 

Hoofs, white 

Round shin bones, heavies 
Round shin — —_— and med.. 
Heavy tats 

Licht flats .. 

Thigh bones, heavies 

Thiet benes, light and med. 
Buttock bones 
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How Does Your Meat Shop Smell? 


Did You Ever Stop to Think This 
Might Be Reason for Bad Business ? 


By Max O. Cullen. 


{EDITOR’S NOTE.—The writer—a retail meat merchant who is a faithful 
reader of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER—believes this is a subject of the great- 
est importance to meat dealers, and one that perhaps is not considered as often as 


it ought to be. 


Read what he has to say.] 


Even your best friends, or customers, won’t tell you. 
But four out of five shops have it. 


They have that characteristic meat market odor, which often- 
times is so pronounced that it acts as a real handicap to the business. 


Some shops, through carelessness and poor ventilation, nearly 


knock the innocent passerby off the sidewalk! 


This usually is not 


considered the most approved method of creating business. 
Other markets have a distinctly appetizing smell that makes 


people hungry, and thoughtful of dinner time. 


The latter is an 


advertising asset that should be carefully cultivated. 
Ventilation is Necessary 
Proper ventilation is one requisite of the successful market. 
It does not mean leaving the doors open in mid-winter, and 


freezing the meat cutters as well as the customers. 


But it does 


mean the air should be changed frequently enough to keep out all 


offensive odors. 


Attractively displayed meat will not offset the objectionable odor 


of an otherwise clean market. 


Many shops are conspicuously clean; the meat is freshly cut 
and apparently everything is as well kept as possible under modern 


refrigerating conditions. 


And yet a displeasing odor permeates the 


atmosphere, and greets the customer at the door with dn unfavor- 


able reception. 


Causes of Bad Smells. 


There are several reasons for this unpleasant condition, and all 
of them can be overcome by the exercise of care and common sense. 


Faulty drainage from a fish box or 
drain in the back room often creates 
a sickening smell that is a disgrace 
to the market. 

Clean and flush the fish box as often 
as possible and use some deodorizing 
compound in the process of cleaning. 
Check over the entire drainage system, 
and if it was faultily constructed, or 
isn’t as effective as it could be, have 
it changed. 











The air in the store may be stale and 
impure: But this can easily be rem- 
edied by opening both front and rear 
doors several times each day, allow- 
ing a complete change of air to take 
place. 

Smells from Back Room. 

Unsavory odors often waft into the 
front shop from the back room, when 
the two departments are in too close 
proximity in the same building. The 


1 gost! 








CAN THIS BE SAID OF YOUR SHOP? 








smell from scalding chickens, rendey. 
ing lard, grinding old cracklings, 

is not appetizing, and should be kept 
out of the front shop. 

The back room and front shop shoul 
be separated in such a way that the 
noise and odor from the rear will not 
reach the buying customer. 

Old sawdust, I believe, is more ye. 
sponsible than anything else for the 
objectionable odor in meat markets, 
We have sawdust covering for oy 
floors behind the counters. Block 
scrapings, blood, small particles of 
meat and bones, grease ‘and dirt—alj 
these fall into the sawdust, and are ab- 
sorbed or retained there. 


Old Sawdust an Offender. 


We forget that all that stuff will - 


spoil and decay in a few days, emitting 
an unsavory odor hardly perceptible 
to those who are working over it al] 
day, but readily noticeable to the cus. 
tomer coming out of the fresh air 
into the shop. ; 

The sawdust in the average market 
is changed only when it becomes go 
dirty and greasy that we are afraid 
people will notice it. They may not 
notice the dirty sawdust, but their at- 
tention is unfavorably called to the re- 
sult of it, and they have their suspi- 
cions about the freshness and quality 
of the meat in that shop. 

Fresh, clean, sweet smelling saw- 
dust is a tonic to the sensitive olfactory 
nerves of the particular housewife, 
Notice the difference in the smell that 
greets you in the morning when you 
first open the market after you have 
changed sawdust the day before, and 
I’ll wager that you will agree with this 
article, and consider it good business 


to have that-same smell greet your 


customers during the day. 
Keep Sweet and Make Money. 
Sawdust should be changed at least 
once every week. It costs only a few 
cents, and will more than repay you by 
creating additional patronage. 
A combination of attractive, appe- 
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tizingly-displayed meats together with 
outstanding cleanliness and a market 
free from obnoxious odors are essential 
features in the successful retail mar- 


ket of today. 
——-%e-—_—- 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The butcher shop of D. D. Baldwin, 
Fremont, Ia., was destroyed by fire re- 


cently. k 

E. E. Donath has engaged in the re- 
tail meat business in Sigourney, Ia. 

David Larson has opened a meat 
market in Fergus Falls, Minn. 

George Schneider and Jack Zenther 
have purchased the Bauer Meat Market 
at Baraboo, Wis. 

J. P. Wourms has engaged in the 
retail meat business in Stayton, Ore., 
under the name of the Stayton Meat 
Market. 

R. S. Van Cleve has purchased the 
meat business of J. Kosydar, Toledo, 


~ C. Pike has sold his meat busi- 
ness at No. 10 Public Market, Seattle, 
Wash., to E. M. Hansen. 

The Carstens Packing Co. has pur- 
chased the Twin City Meat Market, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

J. A. Raybourn, Exeter, Calif., has 
sold a half interest in his meat and 
grocery business to Del Conn. 

R. Rampone has purchased the meat 
and grocery business of Joseph Men- 
del, 502 Auzerais Ave., San Jose, 
Calif. 

W. H. Jackson and son, Hollis, Okla., 
will engage in the meat and grocery 
business. 

R. C. Pitcher, Wichita, Kan., has en- 
gaged in the retail meat business in 
Meade, Kan. 

Henry Broden has engaged in the re- 
tail meat business in Port Townsend, 
Wash., as Henry’s Market. 

B. A. Washburn has purchased the 
meat market at 10th and Williamette 
St, Eugene, Wash., from Moore and 
Anderson. 

Fay Partch has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business in the Retzer 
Building, Bird City, Kan. 

The Pig and Steer Market, Seattle, 
Wash. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,000 by P. E. Pontius 
and M. L. Livensparker. 

Ryder and Yentz have sold their 
meat market in Antigo, Wis., to F. A. 
and N. A. Krueger. 

Harry Miller, Wausau, Wis., has 
opened a meat market in Marathon, 


is, 
G. H. Ravelle, has purchased the re- 
tail meat business at 4762 5th Ave., 


_ Seattle, Wash., from H. O. Bingham. 


————_—_ 
MORE LAMBS THIS YEAR. 

A lamb crop totalling 25,989,000 head 
is predicted for the current year by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
is nearly 2,000,000 head larger than 
the 1927 crop and 2,217,000 larger than 
the 1926 supply. 

The principal increase is in Western 


ambs, the crop of natives being but 
little larger than that of 1927. The 


Increase this year is due to an esti- 
mated increase of 460,000 head in the 
tumber of breeding ewes as there was 
a slight decrease in the reported num- 
ian of lambs saved per 100 ewes in 
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Retail Shop Talk 

















WHEN CUSTOMERS QUIT. 
One: retail meat dealer recently 
learned some interesting facts about 
customers who quit. 


Seventy-five per cent of these, he 
found, leave without giving any reason. 
Twenty-five per cent take the trouble 
to explain why they are trading else- 
where. 

Of those in this latter class, most 
can be retained as customers by talk- 
ing to them, finding out the causes of 
their dissatisfaction and adjusting any 
difficulties that may have come up. 
They are open-minded and willing to 
renew their relationship when they 
find that the merchant is interested 
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in them and wishes to retain their 
trade. 

Of those who quit cold a few can 
be brought back by using the same tac- 
tics as are used on the other class, but 
many of them are unresponsive to any 
solicitations whatsoever. 

This dealer has found it worth 
while, however, to go over his ledger 
at frequent intervals to locate the 
lapsed accounts, check up on them, find 
the reasons they are no longer trading 
with him, and when possible correct the 
conditions that caused them to leave. 


A business to grow and prosper must 
not only gain new patronage but it 
must also hold the business it has. 
Taking an interest in customers who 
quit and making an effort to get them 
to return is the foundation of good 
business. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and three Eastern markets on July 26, 
1928, as follows: 









Fresh Beef: CHICAGO, BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
GCROMCE ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece $23.00@24.00  $22.50@23.00  $23.00@24.00 $24.00@25.00 
GOOG crcccccccccccccccccveccccccccccs 2hv00G928.00 21.50@22.50 22.00@23.00 22.00@24.00 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.): 
MAMEOS: coccccccecccccccceseccccocseeee SEBO. 2 i eecicecae 23.00@24.50 24.00@25.50 
Ce ecccccccccccsccccecccccesecces 22.50@23.50 onevees tee 21.50@23.50 22.00@ 24.00 
STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 
MD. a cviccagbeWonesctdesteveedsions 19.00@22.50 20.00@21.50 17.00@20.50 18.00@21.00 
COMMON ..cccccccccccccccccccccosccce 17.00@19.00 18.50@20.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 
STEERS: (1) 
YEARLING: (300-550 Ibs.) 
CHOICE 2 ccccccccccccccesccccccccccccs 20O0@2E.00 = .nccceyece 24.00@25.50 www eee 
GOOE .cccccccccccccccccsccvccecccioes 25-00@25.00 ......00.. 22.50@24.50 wee ee ee eee 
WROEEE Selccscccceccosesence deena eades OE) S Gaweaguks. -o |p apeetbe We as~” Se alc catete 
COWS: 
CNS 6.0 sd seucteeceugéscesndedasusesne 17.50@19.50 18.50@19.50 rye. 6 reer 
PRR sacdcccscncocceccoesesocnsese 15.50@17.50 17.50@18.50 15.00@17.00 15.00@17.00 
EN atincecasddvosccecscceceesexas 14.50@15.50 16.50@17.50 13.00@15.00 13.00@15.00 
22.00@24.00 pie AO nee 
19.00@22.00 20.00@22.00 20.00@22.00 
17.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 16.00@19.00 
15.00@17.00 pS ee eee 
adds biked 19.00@21.00 o dnatent’s 
16.00@17.00 17.00@19.00 15.00@17.00 
14.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 14.00@16.00 
12.00@14.00 13.00@15. 12.00@14.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB: (88 lbs. down) 
PEP er Perry errr ree LO ee ree 26.00@28.00 26.00@27.00 
OEE, a vcccdcccuscoscccccccccscsovcede 24.00@26.00 25.00@27.00 25.00@27.00 25.00@26.00 
BOER. ova decccccvccccecccccccccccces 21.00@24.00 21.00@25.00 22.00@25.00 21.00@ 24.00 
MINES 2.050 <'0is-4 son's neh. 6 @oucley eo coe 18.00@21.00 18.00@21.00 19.00@22.00 18.00@21.00 
LAMB: (39-45 lbs.) 
Le EETEEELEL ERLE REE ee ee 26.00@27.00 27.00@28.00 25.00@27.00 26.00@27.00 
Ri OO Lee eee eee 24.00@26.00 25.00@27.00 24.00@26.00 25.00@26.00 
MEE ck en ch cehwsmdcdetcecededenedel Pelaenet ak st emetaeates 22.00@25.00 sw ss ee eee 
EE 0 6 Coie 8K on ce dinero Se eebeding. | Hk DOLORES TO paeew cone WO.COGSS.0O nc ccedcccce 
LAMB: (46-55 Ibs.) 
MIO sinters ous din ein: anda 60 80S Uaw ine Wate aan (aula Mowe te sld  emeae emcee => VaKaeSehiens © ieee eee 
MME Sap eR oecerc sat mecigPe sade vnevesGe. geBad Mise Lc. . MANeandae & ty Seema tleen - eeoduae eee 
MUTTON: (Ewe): 70 Ibs. down 
Riga ES Ay cade oeuds £4 Geen eudqed eee 15.00@17.00 16.00@18.00 15.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 
BEE ac ddecdwccuccsocovcceceseessa 13.00@15.00 13.00@16.00 13.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 
GHEE co ccdicccceccccssccscescevesds 10.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 SO.GIEEE-Ce l wecectenss 
Fresh Pork Cuts 
LOINS: 
SIO WBS, BV. ccccccccccccccccccsccece 27.00@29.00 26.00@27.00 25.00@ 27.00 24.00@27.00 
10-12 IDB. BV... .cccecccccccsecccescess 29-00@27.00 26.00@27.00 23.00@25.00 23.00@ 26.00 
12-15 WDB. BV. .cccccccccccccccccccccce 2d:00@25.00 22.00@25.00 21.00@23.00 22.00@24.00 
16-23 IDS. BV... ccccccccccccce eoccee eeee 17.00@20.00 17.00@20.00 16.00@20.00 19.00@21.00 
SHOULDERS: N. Y. Style, Skinned: 

Bee TOS ive cidccccteccccccecss 17.0OG@1IB.G0 — cecccccnce 18.00@20.00 16.00@18.00 
PICNICS: 

CR Oi iiind. dd cbse vecedssecvedsecs  “ssccgesees 16.00@17.00 =... eee 15.00@16.00 
BUTTS: Boston Style..........s0sseee0 

48 DD. BV. cccccccccccece svovece SOOT GO... evsncsives 21.00@23.00 21.00@23.00 
SPARE RIBS: Half Sheets............. SECO. ccbaaaaads eetanosaou = pawkeewe ina 
TRIMMINGS: 

TROGUGIAE oe cccccccccccvccccecccccceces SE acs aace. - 9" See ekcdsge” < epeeueueae 

TRBB ccccccccccccccceccccce ad cede nae. SON 2 peewee sat ninate Qkeewe Wc. eheew eR ees 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 





(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Although the weather looked a little 
dubious last Sunday morning, four 
buses from different sections of Brook- 
lyn and Jamaica, augmented by many 
private cars, including some from Man- 
hattan and Far Rockaway, carried meat 
men to enjoy a full day with the 
Brooklyn, Jamaica and South Brooklyn 
Branches of the Retail Meat Dealers’ 
Association on their annual outing at 
Fuchs’ Narragansett Inn, Lindenhurst, 
L. I. Almost immediately upon the 
arrival of the buses breakfast was 
served in the large dining-room of the 
inn, and it seemed as though the large 
gathering had brought their appetites 
with them. 

Upon the conclusion of the breakfast 
Chairman John Harrison introduced 
Joseph Rossman, president of the South 
Brooklyn Branch, who gave a _ short 
eulogy on the late Henry Himstedt, and 
the assemblage arose in his memory. 

Upon returning to the grounds games 
of all kinds were enjoyed, those not 
taking part watching with keen inter- 
est, and a third group playing cards 
under the shady trees. The hotly- 
contested tug of war got off to a good 
start after Chairman Harrison played 
a little joke on the contestants. It was 
won by the South Brooklyn Branch. 
Leonard Sussell of the Brooklyn Branch 
walked off again this year with the 
honors in the fat man’s race, while the 
baseball game was won by the Jamaica 
Branch. There were races for the little 
girls and the larger girls and for the 
boys and the single and married men; 
in fact, nobody was overlooked. Marie 
Brisby, the little granddaughter of the 
president of the Jamaica Branch, won 
the prize in the little girl’s race. 

About 5:30 p. m. a fine course dinner 
was served, at the conclusion of which 
Chairman John Harrison, business man- 
ager of the South Brooklyn Branch, 
introduced the speakers. The first 
speaker was Chris Roselle, president of 
the Jamaica Branch, the baby of the 
organization; followed by Joseph Ross- 
man, president of the South Brooklyn 
Branch, the youngest chairman of the 
organization; Frank P. Burck, of the 
Brooklyn Branch, who has been identi- 
fied with the retail meat dealers’ asso- 
ciations for 37 years. 

Mr. Harrison paid a glowing tribute 
to the next speaker, Mrs. Frank P. 
Burck, mother of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
Mrs. Burck made a strong plea to the 
ladies present to join the Auxiliary. 
Then Chairman Harrison acceded to re- 
quests and told several stories. The 
last and principal speaker was Past 
State President George Kramer, who 
spoke on subjects pertinent to the 
trade, and also about the “On to Phila- 
delphia Club,” which has been formed 
for the purpose of increasing attend- 
ance at the national convention of the 
retail meat dealers on August 6-9. 


The principal subject taken up at the 
meeting of the Bronx Branch, New 
York State Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, on Wednesday evening of last 
week was the national convention at 
Philadelphia on August 6-9, and the 
“On to Philadelphia Club.” Bulletins 
announcing this event have also been 


placed in Armour and Company’s beef 
houses in Westchester Market. Presi- 
dent Leo Spandau has fully recovered 
and is getting ready to attend the con- 
vention. The proposed new by-laws 
had their first reading, the second will 
be at the only meeting next month, 
August 15th. Other routine matters 
were discussed. If the weather con- 
tinues as warm as at present the busi- 
ness manager hopes those contemplat- 
ing attendance at the convention will 
bring their bathing suits. 


Mrs. Moe Loeb and her sister have 
returned from a trip abroad, which had 
to be shortened, due to an accident sus- 
tained by Mrs. Loeb’s sister. Upon 
Mrs. Loeb’s return her younger son, 
Leon, went abroad to join his brother 
in Paris. Both will return in the fall 
and assist Mrs. Loeb in conducting the 
business. Leon Loeb is now taking an 
active interest in the retail meat deal- 
ers’ association, and has been made a 
director, to succeed his father, the late 
Moe Loeb, of Ye Olde New York 
Branch. 


The many friends of Al Haas of the 
Ridgewood Branch will be glad to learn 
that he is recuperating. He and Mrs. 
Haas are spending some time at Hones- 
dale, Pa. 


Cards from Charles Raedle and fam- 
ily, who are sojourning in Europe, indi- 
cate that they are seeing everything 
worth seeing. 

—o— 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended July 21, 1928: 
Point of 
origin. Commodity. 
Canada—Calf carcasses 
Canada—Beef cuts 
Canada—Meat products 
Canada—Smoked pork 
Italy—Sausage 
Italy—Hams 
Italy—Bacon 
Germany—Sausage 
Germany—Smoked hams 
Hungary—Sausage 
Norway—Meat balls 
Ireland—Smoked pork 
Denmark—Cooked hams 


——&e——_ 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of 92 score butter 
at Chicago, New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, week ended July 12, 1928: 
July 23 at Cae aa eee 


44 44—Ciéi«4 
- 45. 45% 45% 44% 45% 
46% 46% 45% 
46 46 46 


Amount. 


45% 45% 45% 
Phila. : % 46% 46% 46% 
Wholesale prices of carlots — fresh 
centralized butter —90 score at Chi- 


cago: 
43% 44 44 44 

by cities (tubs). 

Last —Since Jan. 1— 
year. 1928. 1927. 
48,085 1,847,292 1,972,520 
72,859 1,982,606 2,138,180 
30,281 749,173 771,206 
Phila. ... 24,811 659,927 666,621 


160,325 177,007 175,936 5,238,998 5,548,527 

Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
Same 

week-day 
last year. 
25,474,017 
17,417,188 
11,255,969 
5,464,759 


59,611,933 


44 
Receipts of butter 
This Last 


Chicago. . 
Ms Be oc 


Boston . : 


Out On hand 
July 19. July 20 
67,854 18,668,106 

10,671,417 
8,018,918 
5,279,116 


42,637,557 


In 
July 19. 
Chicago ...228,855 
New York.484,086 
.. + -193,906 
+ e++ 124,000 


1,030,847 





131,194 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. © 

T. H. Nash of the Cleveland Py 

vision Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is a visitor 
to the city this week. 


J. C. Peyton, president of the Peyton 
in 


Packing Co., El Paso, Texas, was 
New York during the week. 


Frank M. Firor, president of Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., and George Kern, Inc., has 
spent several days this week in nearby 
important cities. 


George W. Casey, vice-president of 
the Wilmington Provision Company, 
Wilmington, Del., spent several days in 
the city last week. 

Norman Plaatje, sales manager of 
George Kern, Inc., will start a vacation 
next week, which will be spent at Sara- 
toga Springs, New York. 


H. Dickens, manager of Wilson & 
Company’s Washington Market branch, 
is spending a week’s vacation al 
the southern coast of Massachusetts, . 
Block Island and Newport. 


H. C. Bohack, Sr., president and 
founder of H. C. Bohack Company, has 
just returned from a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion spent in Florida. H. C. Bohack, 
Jr., is living at Stony Brook, L. L, for 
the summer. 


Among the visitors to the Cudahy 
Packing Company this week were 
President E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Chicago, 
and District Managers J. K. Rickey, 
Hartford, J. J. Kelly, Boston, D. E, 
Ford, Pittsburgh, and M. G. Bollby, 
Philadelphia. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week end- 
ing July 21, 1928: Meat.—Manhattan, 
760 lbs. Fish.—Queens, 33 lbs. Poul- 
try and Game.—Bronx, 416 lbs. 

oe 
GOBEL STILL EXPANDING. 

Announcement is made of the pur- 
chase of the United Sausage Co. and 
the Pearl Sausage Co., both of Boston, 
Mass., by Adolf Gobel, Inc., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. This company has already 
taken over a majority interest in sev- 
eral other plants in the New York dis- 
trict, as well as two in Washington, D, 
C., and others elsewhere. 

A meeting of stockholders has been 
called for August 22 to vote on in- 
creasing the authorized capital stock 
from 100,000 to 600,000 shares of no par 
value, splitting the present stock on @ 
three for one basis, and exchanging 
some of the additional stock for the 
outstanding minority stock in four 
companies in which Gobel already has a 
majority interest. 

In the first six months of this year 
the Gobel company earned net income 
of $157,025 after all charges and de- 
ductions, equal to $1.57 a share on the 
100,000 no par. common shares out 
standing against $171,849 after charges 
in the corresponding period of 192%, 
equal to $3.37 a share on the 51,000 no 
par shares then issued and after allow 
ing for dividends on the preferred. 
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A Packer Sends For Our 


Free Trial Package 


Then He Buysa Little Bit 


Then a Little More 
Then More 
and More 


Until He Uses SEASLIC Exclusively 


HAT procedure has been repeated time and time again 

in the last six months. It means Seaslic fully lives up to 
every claim made for it and is giving. satisfactory results 
wherever it has been tried. 


Seaslic, the liquid seasoning, improves the quality, color 
and appearance of every meat product in which it is used. 


Being made entirely of pure spices, Seaslic can be used 
with full confidence. 


You, too, can profit by the economy and improved 
quality Seaslic brings to its users. Send for a Free Trial Pack- 
age today and critically test Seaslic in your own way. 


SEASLIC, Inc.- 


718-732 W. 50th Street Telephone Boulevard 4428 
CHICAGO 


THE LIQUID SEASONING 


The use of Seaslic is permitted by the Department of Agriculture in establish- 
ments operating under Federal Meat Inspection 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


-$14.75@15.00 
- 9.75@10.50 
7.50@ 9.50 


Steers, good 
Cows, niedium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Calves, veals, re and ch 
Calves, com. ed 


$15.00@16.50 
9.50@12.50 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice $15.75@ 16.00 
Lambs, spring, med 13.60@14.50 
LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-210 lbs 
Hogs, medium 


$11.60@12.00 
11.75@12.00 


Hogs, heavy .. 
Hogs, 180 he. 
Pigs, 80 lbs 

Pigs, 80-140 lbs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy . 


Choice, native light ... 
Native, common to fair 


iene a cemsagR BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 23% @24 
Native choice, yearlings, 00@600 lbs. ie 26 
Good to choice heifers @24 


hinds and ribs... .25 
hinds and ribs.... 
hinds and ribs... .2 


Bolognas 
Rolls, “a 3 
Rolis, reg., 


B WS. AVE... 2. . ec aee ge ZZ 
6 lbs. avg......-- 
Tenderioins, Ss Ibs. gop ae 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg.. 


DRESSED CALVES. 





Prime 
i @26 
@22 


Medium @1l7 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBs. 


Lambs, prime 

Lambs, good 25 
Sheep, good 14 
Sheep, medium 12 
Sheep, common .. 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg 
Hams, 12@14 libs. avg 
Picnics, 4@6 lbs. avg. 
Picnics, 6@8 lbs. avg. 
Rollettes, 6@8 lbs. 
Beef tongue, light. 

Beef tongue, 

Bacon, boneless, Western poe oneness séeein 
Bacon, boneless, city 
Pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.. 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. ; 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 


a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 
a pound 
each 

a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs. 
average 26 
Pork tenderloins, fresh..........+++++++00 


g 7 
Pork tenderloins, frozen......... es 

@ 

@ 


2 
55 
50 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg 19 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. avg.... 9 
Butts, boneless, Western 24 
Sena, SONNE, WERE. 6 cicvscccccece 22 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg.23 
Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 23 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 -.. 
average 
Pork trimmings, extra lean 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean. 
Spareribs, fresh 


20 
1 
@25 
@23 
@24 
@24 


@17 
@23 
i 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


. ~~ tg a avg. 48 to 50 lbs. 


per 100 pcs. 
Black hoofs, 
Striped hoofs, 
White hoofs, 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 

100 pieces @100. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 1s.300.00@325.00 
Horns, avg. 744 oz. and over, No. 2s.250.00@275.00 
Horns, avg. 74% oz. and over, No. 3s.200.00@225.00 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Cond. suet 


Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Cloves 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%4-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 

Prime No. 1 Veals..29 3.75 4.90 

Prime No. 2 Veals..27 3.00 3.50 4.65 

Buttermilk No. 1...26 2. 8.40 06 

Buttermilk Ne. 2...24 2. J 3.15 

Branded Gruby 15 1. 1.95 2.15 
. At Value 


2.90 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Dbl. 
Bags 
In lots of less than 25 bbis.: Bbls. per lb. 
Double refined saltpetre, granulated... 6c 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystal 7%c 
Double large crystal saltpetre. 8%c 
Double refined nitrate soda........... 4 


In 25 barrel lots: 


Double refined saltpetre, granulated.. 5 
Double refined saltpetre, small crystal 7 
Double refined saltpetre, large crystal 8 
Double refined nitrate soda, granulated 3 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


prema picked—12 to box—fair to ge: 
60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...27 
48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...25 
43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb.. 
36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib... .2 
, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lIb.. 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—prime to et 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb.. 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, 

Fowls—frozen—dry pkd.—fair to good—12 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., lb 27 
Western, 55 to 59 Ibs., 

Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs., 


Ducks— 
Long Island, spring ........sseesees 
Turkeys—Western—dry packed 25 


uabs— 
White, 11 to 12 lbs. to dozen, per Ib. 
Squabs, 9 to 10 Ibs..............-.50 
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LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, per lb., via express... 
Broilers, fancy 
Ducks, nearby 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extras (92 score) 

Creamery, first (88 to 91 score) 
Creamery, BOCOMAS .....cccssscccces +» 42 
Creamery, lower grades 


(Regular packed.) 


Extra firsts 
Firsts 
Checks 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY, 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
per 100 I 


DB. cece @ 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 
100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York @ 


Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 


Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. F. ih, f.o.b. fish factory......5.50 & Ij 


Fish orm. foreign, out ammo- 

nia, 10% B. P. L. a 4 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 

38% A. P. A., f.0. b. fish factory. ..4.50 & 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 lbs. spot:. @ 235 
Tankage, ground, 10% amanenthy 15% % 

B. P. L., bulk - 4.65 & Ite 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammonia. 4.45 & 10e 

Phosphates, 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 Bein: - 

per ton x 282.4 


Bone meal, raw, 4% ann 50 ‘ton 
POF COM ..cccccccee seeeecceeee §« @870 


Acid phosphate, bulk, ‘t 0. a Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% flat............ 
Potash. 

Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton..... 

Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton.......... 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 

Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton. 
Beef. 

Cracklings, 50% unground .......... 

Cracklings, 60% unground 


Meat Scraps, Ground. 


55% 


See eee ee eee ee eeeeeeeeesese 


Emil Kohn, 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 




















Lincoln Farms Produ ts 
Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


Boe FAT s 


—— of Poultry vol 


E. 3ist St. 
NEW. YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 


Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, 























